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Camp Administrators 


FRANKLIN D. MURPHY 
Chancellor of the University 
THOMAS GORTON 

Dean, School of Fine Arts 
RUSSELL L. WILEY 

Camp Director, Director Band 
and Symphony Orchestra 
GERALD M. CARNEY 
Associate Camp Director 
Assoc. Prof. of Music Ed. 
CLAYTON KREHBIEL 
Camp Choral Director 

Asst. Prof. of Music Ed. 
ROBERT E. BELL 
Director of Ballet Division 
Robert Bell School of Dance 
Oklahoma City 


Guest Conductors 


DONALD M. SWARTHOUT 
Dean Emeritus 

School of Fine Arts 

RUSSELL AMES COOK 
Conductor, Clinician 

Monroe, Maine 

D. O. WILEY 

Director of Bands 

Texas Tech. College 

GLEN LOCKERY 

Director of Choral Music 
University of Idaho 

LLOYD PFAUTSCH 
Director of Vocal Music 
Illinois Wesleyan 
GERHARD SCHROTH 
Conductor, Arranger, Composer 
Chicago, Hl. 

PAUL CHRISTIANSON 
Director of Choral Music 
Concordia College 
RICHARD DUNCAN 
Conductor, Omaha Symphony 
Orchestra 

LEO KUCINSKI 

Conductor, 

Sioux City Symphony 
Orchestra 
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a JULY 31, 1955 — 18th Season 


Concert Band 


The camp band of 200 select players presents formal concerts every Sunday eve- 
ning in the outdoor theatre. 


Symphony Orchestra 


The camp orchestra of 100 members presents regular weekly concerts on Sun- 
day afternoon at 3:30 in Hoch Auditorium. 


Choral Groups 
The camp chorus of 175 voices performs twice each Sunday with the camp band 
and orchestra. 


Ensembles 


Private Lessons 


University staff members and visiting teachers will comprise an imposing teach- 
ing staff available to students desiring private study. Private lessons are not 
included in the regular camp fee. 


Theory 
Ballet 


The ballet program will be a popular addition to the 1955 camp. Mr. Bell of the 
Robert Bell School of Ballet, Oklahoma City, will be in charge of this division. 
Mr. Bell is a former soloist with the original Ballet Russe, Paris Opera, and the 
Metropolitan Opera. 


Art Courses 

Available to music students: Sculpture, Ceramics, Puppets & Marionettes, Jew- 

elry, Enameling, Weaving, Leather, Oil painting, Watercolor, Sketch, Portrait, 
Fashion, Cartooning, Design, Color, Nature drawing. 

Fees 


Camp fee, $275.00. Fee includes—board, room, band, orchestra, choir, ensembles, 
artist concerts, social activities, recreation, sports, yearbook and hospital fees. 
Private lessons, $1.50 per lesson. 


For further information write to: RUSSELL L. WILEY, Camp Director, 
Midwestern Music & Art Camp, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 


SPONSORED BY THE SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


MIDWESTERN MUSIC & ART CAMP 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
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ASSOCIATION 


Associate Editors 

—E Hatchett, President, 567 North Mc- 
Cul ough, San Benito, Texas. 

R bert E. Fielder, Immediate Past 
Pre dent, 526 Meander, Abilene, Texas. 

J mes R. Murphy, Band Chairman, 
47 }t. Brown, Brownsville, Texas. 

G Lewis Doll, Orchestra Chairman, 
621 W. Euclid, San Antonio. 

Cnarles Nelson, Vocal Chairman, 1909 
Runnels, Harlingen, Texas. 

Charlotte DuBois, Elementary Chair- 
man, 1401 Hartford Road, Austin, Texas. 

Dr. T. Smith McCorkle, College Div- 
ision Chairman, T.C.U., Ft. Worth. 

D. O. Wiley, Executive Secretary, 
P.O. Box 3038, Ellwood Station, Lub- 
bock, Texas. 


Contributing Editors 
The Officers of the Ten Regions of the 
T.M.E.A. 


TEXAS MUSIC TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Dr. Roy J. Johnson, President, 2405 
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Dr. T. Smith McCorkle, list Vice- 
President, Texas Christian University, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 

Dr. Marjorie Walthall, 2nd Vice- 
President, 417 Maverick, San Antonio, 
Texas. 

Rachel Kent, Secretary - Treasurer, 
2310 Calder, Beaumont, Texas. 

Ruby Kate Lawrence, Permanent Ex. 
Sec.-Treas., Em., 5945 Palo Pinto, Dallas, 
Texas. 


TEXAS BANDMASTERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


Irving Dreibrodt, President, Bracken- 
ridge High School, San Antonio, Texas. 

Phil Busche, Ist Vice-President, 542 
West Olmos, San Antonio, Texas. 

Arnold Baca, Second Vice-President, 
Woodland Acres Junior High School, 
Galene Park, Texas. 

Bill Dean, Sec.-Treas., 
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Pst Patterson, Sgt.-at-Arms, 
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From Whe Editor's Desk... 


Another great Convention-Clinic of the Texas Music Educators has come ind 
gone, and there is not time for our vice-presidents to make a report in this iss: — of 
the magazine. We shall carry some news from our officers in the next issue. 


With the varied and multiple activities of our many divisions, it is not os. 
sible for one person to make even a casual report that would do any of then is. 
tice. We can report, however, that we had the greatest number of teachers _ es. 


ent that has ever been to any of our Conventions, and that there was great ent i- 
asm on the part of all with whom we came in contact. There was standing : om 
only at most of the clinic sessions, and even the Saturday morning session iat 
Gladys Tipton held for elementary teachers at the Adolphus was “SRO” in at! ad- 
ance. 

We never cease to be amazed at what our fine organization directors are «ble 
to do with a bunch of kids in three days of rehearsals, with not all the time dev ted 
to program preparation. The Orchestra, under the direction of Dr. Robertson, 
sounded almost as good as a fine professional symphony orchestra on the concert, 
and that was the concensus of all who attended the Grand Concert. 

Dr. Lara Hoggard’s 486 voice choir was simply magnificent, and the sound 
that comes from a large select group such as this is almost impossible to imagi: 
you simply have to hear a thing like this to believe it. 

Jimmy Neilson and Leonard Falcone did outstanding work with the two bands 
combined into one for the concert. We too often take for granted that the band 
will sound good, considering the talent that is assembled from so many thousands 
of youngsters that try out over the state, but it takes rehearsal and hard work to 
congeal the sound of so large a group into a fine sound, regardless of ability. These 
two superb musicians did just that, and the performance was indeed thrilling. 

% ue * & 

To our immediate past president, Robert E. Fielder, we all owe a deep debt 
of gratitude for the outstanding way he has guided our destinies the past year. Bob 
knows our association as very few people know it—in its entirety. He has been a 
faithful officer the past four years (or is it five), and as president, he has made a 
tremendous contribution toward our understanding of many problems, especially 
as regards some of the knotty contest problems. Thanks from all of us, Bob, for 
your unselfish and faithful work these many years. 


* we * * 


In our new president, Ed Hatchett, the association has again chosen wisely. 
Ed has also been with us many years, and understands the many and varied me- 
chanics of the association, an understanding that can come only with years of work 
and close contact with the organization as a whole. 


* * * * 


Our new elementary chairman is not new to the many and multiple duties she 
will have to perform. Charlotte DuBois has probably not missed a meeting of the 
association since coming to the University of Texas several years ago, and is an 
authority in her field. 


* * oe “e 


With the re-election of G. Lewis Doll by the Orchestra Division, and the ap- 
pointment of Charles Nelson to fill the unexpired term of Ed Hatchett, our Ex 
tive Board is again complete with capable people. Charles is no stranger to the 
association for he has organized and run the All-State Chorus the past two y: 
and has done an outstanding job both years. Lewis’ service to the Orchestra | )ivi- 
sion has been invaluable, and continues to be so. 

With the amendment to the constitution, your secretary-treasurer became > 
tive secretary. This was no change in function, but simply a clarification of nme. 
To assure continuity, the State Board elected the exeutive secretary to a ter) 
three years. 


De 


* * * * 


Beginning with this issue we have more material of interest to our co-wor!. ‘rs. 
the Texas Music Teachers Association. We have promise of more and more a- we 
go along, and the May edition will be the Program Issue of ahe T.M.T.A.’s ( on- 
vention in Austin in June. You music teachers be making your plans now to at ne 
this important convention, for it is from meetings of this sort that we derive nc! 
of our inspiration to continue our great work of giving the children, who wi! be 
tomorrow's leaders, the basic backgrounds in music that may tomorrow bud __ to 
an important artist. 
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San Antonio Music Teachers Meet 


the first meeting of the New Year, 
helc January 17, the members of the 
San Antonio Music Teachers Associa- 
tion \oted favorably on several recom- 
men cations made by a committee that 
has veen working for several months on 
problems of the private music teacher. 
Th: commiitee is continuing to work on 
addiiional problems and their solutions 
and invites comments and suggestions 
‘rom other local associations through- 
out the state. 

One difficulty encount>red by a num- 
her of teachers is the attitude of some 
parents of “shopping around” and “try- 
ing out” music teachers for their chil- 
dren. Such pecple are usually well- 
meaning, but they cause a hardship on 
the privat» music teacher who is thrown 
into the position of selling both music 
and herself in the space of some three 
r four “trial lessons.” 

The committee recommended that this 
problem be solved as follows: Private 
music teachers can maintain their 
studios on a term basis similar to that 
used by the public schools—the regu- 
lar “studio year” being from September 
| through May 31, divided into two 
“terms” of eighteen hour (or thirty-six 
half-hour) lessons each. This plan will 
enable teachers to enjoy a Christmas va- 
cation and other “school” holidays 
along with the pupils. It is suggested 
that new pupils entering the class at 
various times be permitted to register 
the first time for a partial term, i.e., for 
whatever time remains from the date of 
starting the lessons until the close of the 
regular term (either January 31 or May 
31). Summer terms of six weeks are 
also recommended. 

The San Antonio Music Teachers 
Association has adopted this plan. At 
the present time a committee is working 
on « simple form for the teachers to 
use to register pupils. This form will 
specify the cost of the lessons for the 
tern, and the amount due at the time of 
registration and on the first of each 
mo: th thereafter. The members plan to 
beg a using this method of scheduling 
puy !s in September, 1955. 


| is thought by those who have 


wo ed on this problem that the above 
sol’ ion will not only cut the “trying 
out to a minimum, but it will also help 
in ie problem of payment for missed 
les ns, which is a serious problem in 


ith regard to this question of miss- 
ed -ssons, the committee recommended 
anc the association voted the following 
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SOUTHWESTERN 


policy: Missed lessons will be paid for 
in all but the most unusual circum- 
stanc’s (such as sudden and prolonged 


i!Iness on the part of the pupil). Missed 
lessons will NOT be made up by the 
teacher unless one of the following con- 
ditions applies: 
1. The lesson was missed because of 
illness on the part of the pupil and 


the teacher was notified in ad- 
vance. 

2. The lesson was missed because of 
a death in the family and the 


teacher was notified in advance. 
3. The lesson was missed because 
the family had to be out of town 


and the teacher was notified in 
advance. 
1. The lesson was missed and the 


teacher for reasons of her own 
wants to make it up. 


The first three conditions will be ex- 
plained to the parents of new pupils. 
The fourth condition is added so that 
teachers can handle their own prob- 
lems when they are able to. All that 
has been accomplished by the associa- 
tion on this question of missed lessons 
is that when a teacher has a provoking 
sort of parent to deal with, she may 
call on the association to take over or 
to help, and the strength of the group 
will be added in handling the problem. 


A further recommendation of the 
committee studying teachers’ problems 
was that a letter be prepared by the 


FESTIVAL 


a Te eT 
For Gand & Chore 


Thrill your audience with one of these festival numbers. Make it the 
climax of your spring program. 

AMERICAN PANORAMA —_ 5 Williams 
F.B. $4.50 SATB 0c Sym. B. $6.50 
BORN TO BE FREE Williams 
F.B. $4.00 — String parts (set of 15) $3.00 — Sym. B. $6.00 
SATB - 20c Unison — 2 part - 15¢ TTBB - 20c 
LIFT UP YOUR HEADS (Coleridge-Taylor) arr. Buchtel 
F.B. $4.00 SATB 2c Sym. B. $6.00 
FESTIVAL FINALE (God of Our Fathers) ___ J, arr. Maddy 
F.B. $4.50 SATB 18c Sym. B. $6.50 
F. Orch. $4.50 Sym. Orch. $6.50 


WRITE FOR APPROVAL 


association explaining the benefits to 
pupils of studying with member teach- 
this letter to be sent in the name 
of the local association by the individual 
teachers to the parents of new pupils. 
This recommendation 
favorably, and the |>tter is being pre- 
pared, 


ers 


was also voted 


The San Antonio teachers hope that 
these plans help to make their lives as 


private music teachers smoother. 


ON THE COVER 





University Of Houston 
String Project 


March winds may blow, but they will 
have difficulty in out the 
notes of America’s musicians 
such as those shown on the cover of this 
month’s issue of Southwestern Musician- 
Texas Music Educator. "Evyes sparkling 
and faces radiating smiles of satisfac- 
tion, these youngsters and others com- 
prise the students in the String Project 
at the University of Houston. Their in- 
structor, Richard Ferrin, assistant pro- 
fessor of music and director of the UH 
project, reports that than 100 
youngsters enrolled year for 
training. 


drowning 
young 


more 
last 
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programs the easy way. 


Spring Solos & Ensembles 
Now every student can be a solo or ensemble performer 
graded list of solos and ensembles will help you 


Send today for a Graded Solos 
and Ensembles List 


This select 


plan your spring 





223 W. Lake St. 





NEIL A. KJOS MUSIC CO., Publisher 


Dept. U 


Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Sheet Music .. Records . . Instruments 

complete musical service. Stop in 
or mail your order to 805 Congress, 
Austin, Texas. 
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my A DEPENDABLE 
PRODUCT—STYLED 
TO KEEP PACE WITH THE 
ADVANCING STANDARDS OF 
OUR NATION'S FINEST BANDS 


Our NEW Style Book 
No. 472 in Colors, avail- 
able without charge to 
BAND DIPECTORS 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
PURCHASING COMMITTEES 


NATIONALLY RECOGNIZED AS AN 
AUTHORITY ON FINE DESIGNING, AND 
FOR SOUND MANUFACTURING PRACTICES. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 


1065 8. 4th 8t. 
GREENVILLE, ILLINO'US 



















Fort Worth Teachers 
Outline Work Plans 


The Fort Worth Music Teachers As- 
sociation is embarked upon a construc- 
tive year’s work under the presidency 
of Miss Jeannette Tillett, president of 
the Fort Worth Conservatory of Music 
and a member of the piano faculty. of 
Texas Christian University. 

Other officers of the association are 
Miss Mavis Douglas, Miss Mary Lou- 
ise Green and Mrs. Elizabeth Few, vice 
presidents; Miss Janie Craig, secretary, 
and Fred Parker, treasurer. 

The first meeting of the year, in 
October at the Fort Worth Conserva- 
tory, was historical, with personal re- 
ports on events of their administrations 
by former presidents of the association. 

In November, at Texas Wesleyan 
College, representatives of all musical 
organizations of the city were invited 
to outline plans for their work for the 
season, a plan which engendered a fine 
spirit of cooperative effort and interest. 

The December meeting, at the studio 
of Mrs. Q’Zlla Oliver Jeffus, was the 
Christmas meeting, when carols were 
discussed and sung. 

The January meeting is traditionally 
a party, held at the residence of Brooks 
Morris. Business was limited to the 
reading of the minutes. 

In February Roy Johnson, president 
of the Texas Music Teachers Associa- 
tion, paid his official visit to the local 
group in a meeting at Texas Wesleyan 
University, with Dean T. Smith McCor- 
kle of the TCU School of Fine Arts as 
host. 





Art, 


May Branom 
B. Denman 
Coleman Young 


Bachelor of Science 





HOWARD PAYNE COLLEGE 


THOS. H. TAYLOR, LL.D., President 
GUY D. NEWMAN, TH.D., President-Elect 
Brownwood, Texas 


DIVISION OF FINE ARTS 


Band-Instruments, Organ, 
Voice, Speech Theory 

Frederick Thiebaud 

Chas. F. Wootton 

William Hargrave 

College Band, directed by W. R. Parker 

A cappella Choir, directed by Coleman Young 

College Chorus, directed by Woodrow Wall 

Opera Workshop, directed by William Hargrave 
(formerly member of Metropolitan Opera Company) 


Bachelor of Music Education 
Master of Education With Emphasis in Music 


H. Grady Harlan, Ph.D., Mus.D. 
Chairman, Division of Fine Arts 
Brownwood, Texas 


Piano, Violin 

W. R. Parker 
Mabel Gayle 
Frances Young 


Leota Bartholomew 
Woodrow Wall 


Bachelor of Sacred Music 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 


The American Music Conferen re. 
ports, as of Nov., 1954, the foll ing 
numbers of persons to be playing ari. 
ous types of musical instrun ats: 
piano, 19,300,000; organ, 825 (0: 


violin and other strings, 3,000 0: 
guitar, 4,000,000; accordion. |. 


900,000; harmonica, 400,000; uk: ele. 
1,600,000; brass instruments, 2, \\).. 
000; and others, 175,000. 

* + * 


Trinity University of San Ani» nio 
has granted a leave of absence to « om- 
poser Normand Lockwood, chairinan 
of the department of music, to enable 
him to complete a commission to com- 
pose an oratorio, “Light Out of Dark. 
ness. Dr. Bruce Thomas, dean of the 
university, said that the leave became 
effective Feb. 1. John Seagle has heen 
named to serve as chairman of the de- 
partment in Lockwood’s absence. 

tt “ 

Among the Texas Music Teachers’ 
Association ranks, Lester Silberman, 
treasurer of the El Paso organization, 
is reported to be doing an excellent job. 
In Fort Worth Fred Parker, 
there, has remodeled his piano and 
violin studio. And in San Antonio, 
Mrs. J. E. Sills, treasurer of that organi- 
zation, recently joined her husband for 
an eight-day airline trip to Honolulu. 
The trip was won by Mr. Sills in a food 
store contest. They toured the Ha- 
waiian island of Oahu and attended the 
1000th broadcast of the radio program, 
“Hawaii Calls.” 

* 


treasurer 


* * 

For the first time in West Texas a 
festival open to all classification of 
bands, choirs, and orchestras will! be 
held in Snyder on March 12th. Under 
the auspices of the Snyder Chamber of 
Commerce and Snyder Public Schools, 
the West Texas Music Festival wil! be 
non-competitive. Criticising both writ- 
ten and in personal conferences wil! be 
offered the directors by such outstand- 
ing experts as Paul Yoder, Nilo Hovey, 
Neil Kjos, D. O. Wiley, Euell Porter, 
and M. J. Newsan. In addition to «on- 
cert playing and sight reading, a parade 
and massed band and choir contest wil! 
take place. 

All bands attending the festival will 
receive a trophy, and handsome pr zes 
are being offered for the best band- in 
the parade. 





ROZANCE 
SCHOOL OF ACCORDION | 


2813 N. St. Mary’s, San Antonio, Tex 


(Member of the Accordion Teacher 
Guild, International) 
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1-Day Music Festival In Conroe 


0 » of the largest one-day music 
festi als in the South will be the annual 
Sout east Texas Music Festival in Con- 
roe ex., March 4. Some seventy music 
orga ‘izations, bands and vocal groups 
are « xpected to attend from such distant 
poin's as Waco, Alvarado and Nixon. 


Ove of the big attractions to the 
Conroe Festival will 
be the nationally- 
known critics Dr. 
Frank Simon, Paul 
Yoder, and Dr. Eu- 
ell Porter. 

Dr. Simon. who 
for the past twenty 
years has been di- 
rector of the Band 
Department at Cin- 
cinnatis two noted 
music schools, has 
trained hundreds of talented musicians 
who today are leaders in the music 
profession as both educators and _per- 
formers. He has served as a cornet 
with the world famed Sousa 
Band and is past president of the 
\merican Bandmasters Association. 


Mr. Yoder, whose 
name has become 
synonymous with 
chool bands, has 
over 600 band ~ub- 
lications to his 
credit. He taught 
for eight years in 
the public schools 
in Illinois and In- 
diana before devot- 
ing full time to 
writing band music. 


Dr. Porter, director of the Hardin- 
Simmons University A Cappella Choir, 
will evaluate the 
vocal organizations. 
For Dr. Porter’s 
great contribution 
to the school vocal 
procram, he wa 
recently awarded 
his |. onorary Doctor 
of Music Degree 
by Howard Payne 
Co lege. He is 
also past president 
of te Texas Music 


Edu ators Association. 





SIMON 


soloist 





-, x? 
YODER 


PORTER 


activities in Conroe are in every 


wa, a festival. with 
whe -oever involved. 


receive a 





ition does 
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no competition 
While each or- 
handsome 


trophy as a souvenir of the day, only a 
relaxed attitude prevails, which permits 
the directors to hear the other organiza- 
tions without the strain of “sweating 
out” contest results. The festival does 
follow the same procedure as the League 
Contest and offers an ideal opportunity 
to “groom” the organization for the 
contests which are usually a month 
away. 

Each organization performs three se- 
lections of its own choice and receives 
a written criticism followed by a di- 
re'or - critic conference. Performing 

‘hedul>s are aided by a rather unique 
vstem of moving the organizations 
from tune-up rooms and on to the 


auditoriums by use of “walkie-talkie” 
radios. 

A Director-Critic luncheon is one of 
the highlights of the day and is followed 
by a vocal clinic, with all groups partic- 
ipating and some type of massed band 
performance. For several years the 
massed band participation has been tel- 
evised and shown at a later date over 
the State TV network. Plans again this 
vear will include the televising of this 
portion of the festival. 

Ed Cannan is general chairman of 
the Conroe Festival, which is jointly 
sponsored by the Conroe Public Schools 
and the Montgomery County Chamber 
of Commerce. 
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Music Publishers 


UNIVERSITY STATION - P.O. BOX 7760 - AUSTIN, TEXAS 








FOR STRINGS, A MUST! 


Set ‘A’ Symphonic - $4.50 


SOUTHWESTERN SUITE 


for String in First Position, by Clifton Williams 


Set ‘B’ Concert - $3.59 








Dark Eyes 
Honey Hop 
Little Brown Jug 
Martha 
Liebestraum 
Prom Jump 


—Scored for: 5 saxes, 6 bras’, 





Serenade to You 
Swing Low 

Blue Jean Blues 
Soft Music 
Moonlight Waltz 
Prom Polka 


4 rhythm, conductor's guide, optional tuba 


Each arrangements 


(may be ordered on approval) 


NEW RELEASES 


in the 


PROM SERIES for STUDENT DANCE BANDS 


Here are more of the Art Dedrick special arrangements fo! 
school or college dance bands— written by a name-band arranger who is 
«lso experienced with student limitations. 


high 


To a Wild Rose 

Jeanie (S. Foster) 
Londonderry Air 
Lonesome Road Blues 
What Will They Says 
Finale Medley 

ALSO 


CUED FOR 1 TRUMPET, 3 SAXES AND RHYTHM. 


$2.50 


Send for our descriptive brochure or order direct from 


KENDOR MUSIC, INC. east aurora, n. v. 
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BAYLON 


UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Daniel A. Sternberg Dean 


Distinguished Faculty of 


Artist Teachers 


Music major and minor courses in all 
orchestral and band instruments, piano. 
organ, voice, music theory, history and 
literature on under-graduate and grad- 


uate levels 


Symphony orchestra, concert and 
marching bands, six choirs, 


string quartette. 


BAYLOR UNIVERSITY 


W. R. White, President Waco, Texas 











AN EXCLUSIVE NEW FABRIC TO GIVE 
BAND UNIFORMS NEW DISTINCTION— 


A 4 SAB em 












Craddock proudly presents CRAD-O-CORD 
. «+ an entirely new uniform fabric. 
Compare CRAD-O-CORD’s outstanding 


features: 








@ Developed specifically for band uniforms 
© Superior 100% virgin wool worsted 

@ Popular weight, luxurious feel 

@ Drapes perfectly for smarter fit 

@ Retains shape . . . holds press longer 

@ Finer weave assures longer wear 

@ Variety of popular colors 


CRAD-O-CORD, developed in cooperation 
with a leading worsted mill, is a Craddock 
exclusive . . . another example of the lead- 
oy that has made Craddock Uniforms 
the Choice of Champions for 75 years! 


CRAD-O-CORD is available 
for immediate delivery for 
both new and replacement uni- 
forms. Write for complete 
information . . . and if you 
don’t have a copy of THE | 
CRADDOCK BANDSMAN be 
sure to request this practical 
free book filled with valuable 
information for all bandsmen. 


CRADDOCK 
UNIFORMS 


From The House of Craddock 
CRADDOCK BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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FEATURED BANDS 





NMEA Divisional Meetin 7 


Two Texas schoolboy bands—Bowie 
high school and Odessa’s Bowie junior 
high school—will be March 
13-16 at the Divisional 
Meeting in Hutchinson, Kan., of the Na- 


tional Music Educator’s Association. 


featured 
Southwestern 


Directed by Glenn Cunningham, the 
Bowie high school band consists of 70 
Miss Frances Morton, 
a senior first bassoonist and drum ma- 


members, led by 


jor, and by Miss Reta Taylor, a junior 


second bassoonist and assistant drum 
major. It has won widespread acclaim 
in recent years, performing at the Cot- 
athletic 


events and in marching exhibitions and 


ton Bowl and other college 


other competition, 


The Bowie junior high band of Odes- 





sa is directed by J. R. McIntyre. Ej ty. 
two members strong, it has won iny 


honors in its class. 


In addition to the Texas bands, | jose 
from Eastern New Mexico U. of Por. 
tales, Wellington, Kans., high sc! ool, 
and the University of Kansas wi! be 
featured at the meeting. 


Other attractions include the Wichita 


Symphony orchestra, a_ barbershop 
quartet clinic featuring the 1954 cham- 
pions of S.P.E.B.S.Q.S-A-, and a Texas 


dinner. 


Reservations for rooms at the meeting 
should be made with Mrs. Irene Grove. 
convention secretary, Hutchinson Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Hutchinson, Kan. 


Bowie High School Band 





Odessa Bowie Junior High Band 


MUSIC EDUCATOR 
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e Oklahoma Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects has declared 
th: “ine Arts Building at Central State 
Co! -ge, Edmond, the outstanding 
pul ic building erected in Oklahoma 


sin 1948 and has given a_ bronze 
placue to the college in token of this 
dist: action. 


ue * an — 


e Northwest Oklahoma Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Robert Rudie, 
concertmaster of the Oklahoma City 
Symphony, gave a concert at Northwest- 
ern State College in January. The or- 
chestra is composed of adults through- 
out that area, as well as NSC students 
and advanced high school players. 
ae a *% é 

The Enid-Phillips Symphony Or- 
chestra, conducted by Walter Wehner of 
the Phillips University music faculty; 
gave a successful fall concert and play- 
ed accompaniments for the University 
Christmas “Messiah.” James Braunin- 
ger, University teacher of stringed in- 
truments, has organized an elementary 
school orchestra of 140 grade pupils, 
and an orchestra in two Enid junior 
high schools. Demonstrations were giv- 
en as a prelude to the adult symphony 
iall concert. 


ce * w * 


Fred Marzan, tubaist with the Okla- 
homa City Symphony, has been appoint- 
ed band director at Southwestern Col- 
lege, Weatherford, succeeding Dr. Jody 
Hall, who has taken an acoustical re- 
search position with the Conn Instru- 
inent Company. 


ae % % e 


Angelene Collins, 1943 graduate of 
Oklahoma College for Women, Chick 
asha, appeared as guest artist with the 
Bell Telephone Symphony and with 
the Male Choral Group at Town Hall, 
in New York City, Dec. 2 and 17, re- 
spectively. She also substituted for 
Frances Greer in the soprano “Messiah” 
soles at Mercer University, Macon, 
Georgia. Miss Collins was Lone Star 
Disirict winner in the Federation of 
Mu ic Clubs contests. 


a a * % 


(klahoma University announces the 
for \ation of a string quartet consisting 
of ‘ harles Joseph and Lawrence Fisher, 
vio ‘nists, Dana Gibson, viola, and Gab- 
rie’ Magyar, Cellist. The ensemble made 
its ebut in January in a chamber mu- 
sic concert series entitled “Four Cen- 
tur s of Music.” Additional concerts 
are scheduled for March 8 and May 16 
— so at OU, Mozart's “Marriage of 
Fig sro” will be produced in April by 
the School of Music. 
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Oklahoma Music Highlights ... 


Milburn Carey, director of the School 


of Fine Arts at Phillips University, is 
on leave for the first semester, working 
on his doctorate at Columbia Universi- 
ty. He will return for the second semes- 


ter and the Tri-State Festival. During 


his 


absence, Morris Poaster. of the 


voice department, is acting director. 






SOUTHWESTERN 


The Oklahoma Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation is supplementing its annual 
“All-State Young Artist Concert” with 
a concert limited to college level stu- 
dents of voice and piano. The plan is 
to eliminate competition between high 
school and college age students and 


allow opportunity for each age level. 








TROUBADOURS 


By Mae Nightingale 


Outstanding collection for mix- 
ed or boys choral groups. Con- 
tents include ample variety to 
meet all occasions. The per- 
former is not only aware that 
his voice is blending into the 
whole, but he also has the 
pleasure of knowing that his 
singing part is a melody in it- 
self. At the same time the in- 
tegrity of the original source 
has been maintained. 


OUR CONCER 





0 2394 
$3.00 


T 


ORCHESTRA FOLIO 


i. 


OUR CONCERT 
ORCHESTRA 
FOLIO 


Arrangements by 
C. PAUL HERFURTH 











CARL FISCHER, .... 


Boston @ Chicago @® 
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Arrangements by 
C. Paul Herfurth 


0 3906 


Here’s a group of old favorites beau- 
tifully edited and arranged. The 


works have been tastefully simpli- 
fied without destroying the original 
effects. Plenty of variety too, to give 
the average student plenty of play- 
Sodencear ef ing enjoyment 
cam Face @ ceasegueen wr Piano Conductor 1.50 
Other Parts, Each . 85 


62 Cooper Square, New York 3 
Dallas © Los Angeles 


























Band Method Book Adoption 


The many questions asked during the 


Dallas Convention concerning the 
adoption of band method books made it 
apparent that some clarification was 
needed. To that end we are listing the 
following points brought to us from the 
Textbook Division of the Texas Educa- 
tion Agency by Dr. V. J. Kennedy. 


1. The adoption and acquisition of 
band and orchestra method books 
is made by the local school in the 


same manner as for all other free 
textbooks. 


No 


According to the present State 
Board of Education Resolution, in 
schools, where the expiring Victor 
Method has been in adoption, 75% 
of the number charged to the 
school must be returned to the 
Textbook Division of the Agency. 
It is recognized that a large per- 
centage of the books will be worn 





Piano 
Voice 
Organ 
Winds 
Music Literature 


Strings 


History 
Theory 





Composition 





TRINITY UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF 


Music Department Chairman — John Seagle 
715 Stadium Drive 


SAN ANTONIO 12, TEXAS 


MUSIC 


Trinity University Choir 
and Madrigal Group 


Donald Willing, Director 


Opera Workshop 


John Seagle, Director 
Chamber Ensembles 


James Yannatos, Director 
Trinity University Band 


Irving Dreibrodt, Director 











Institutional Member National 





MUSIC CAREERS 
Piano — Voice — Instrumental 
Public School Music — Church Music 
Opera — Radio — Television 
Bachelor and Master Degrees 


ST. LOUIS INSTITUTE of MUSIC 


John Philip Blake, Jr., President 


7803 Bonhomme Avenue 


A non-profit educational institution of higher learning. 
Approved for non-immigrant foreign students and for all veterans. 
Association of Schools of Music. 


St. Louis 5, Mo. 











a Choice of 


Virtuoso 


America’s 
GREATEST NAME 


in Flutes and Piccolos 
Oa my) S 0G eb Ml) | Gin ti delela am laleliclate 
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beyond further use; however. the 
return of whatever remains of ach 
copy will be enough to re: ive 
credit. 

An attempt will be made to ive 
this Resolution amended so at 
local schools may retain all cv ies 
of expiring band method boo! . if 
they wish. If this attempt is uc. 
cessful, notification will be n ade 
in the next issue of this Journ 

3. Inasmuch as the Mills Method a 
been readopted, it will be ne es 
sary to return 100% of them if the 
school chooses to change from the 
Mills Method to the Belwin. 

1. It is possible for the local school 
to make a split adoption of these 
two methods (Mills and Belwin) 
and divide the percentage between 
the two. 

5. Each local school must submit its 
record of adoption for new text 
books to the Textbook Division of 
the Agency by April 15. If this 
record is not in the Agency office 
by that date the schools will not 
have an opportunity to obtain the 
new adoptions until the following 
year. Once the adoption is made 
by the school, no change can be 
made during the contract period 
which ends August, 1959. 





Accordion Sponsored At 


National Music Camp 
The Accordion Teachers’ Guild In- 


ternational will sponsor the accordion 
at the National Music Camp, Interloch- 
en, Michigan, during the summer of 
1955. Dr. Maddy, president of the Mu- 
sic Camp, has told the ATG Interna- 
tional that the accordion students will 
be given the same opportunities that 
the students of any other instruments 
are given. 


The ATG is securing one of the 
country’s finest instructors to represent 
them at Interlochen — William Kuchl. 
Chicago, Ill. Mr. Kuehl is board m-m- 
ber of the Accordion Teachers Guild 
International. The ATG believes tat. 
through the medium of the accord on 
being accepted at Interlochen, it \ il! 
mean much to every phase of the i- 
cordion field. 


Enrollment at the Music Camp is ot 
restricted to youngsters. There one fi: ds 
students of all ages and many teach rs 
enrolled to further their education « 1d 
to work for University credit. 


MARCH, ‘'% 
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By H. Grady Harlan 


Ma erworks Of The ORCHESTRAL 

PERTOIR«&, by Donald N. Fergu- 

1, University of Minnesota Press, 

059 pages, Price $7.50. 

» fullest enjoyment of an orches- 
val performance or a record concert 
ons with a background of knowledge 
about the music itself. This handbook 
is designed to help music lovers get the 
ultimate pleasure from their listening 
by providing them with that back- 
eround about a large portion of the 
estral repertoire. 


ort 

Professor Ferguson analyzes and in- 
terpvets the most important classical 
sym phonies, overtures, and concerts, as 
we) as selected orchestral works of 
me iorn composers. He goes beyond a 
coventional analysis of structure since 
he believes (with a minority of critics 
but with a vast majority of the music- 
loving public) that great music is actu- 
ally a communication—that it expresses 
significant emotions. The great com- 
posers, on their own testimony, have 
striven not merely to create perfect 
forms but to interpret human experience. 
Mingled with the analyses, then, the 
reader will find comments on the ex- 
pressive purport of the music. 


EARLY MEDIEVAL MUSIC — NEW 
OXFORD HISTORY OF MUSIC, 
VOL. 11, by Dom Anselm Hughes, 
Oxford University Press, 404 pages, 

Price $8.75. 

Here is the entirely new work in 
eleven volumes which replaces the orig- 
inal OXFORWY HISTORY OF MUSIC. 
the new history, like the old, has been 
designed both for the specialist and for 
the informal music-lover. It has been 
planned as a complete survey of music 
from the earliest times down to 1950, 
including both the achievements of the 
Western world and the contributions 
made by Eastern civilizations and prim- 
itive societies. 

In the words of the editors . . . Our 
object throughout has been to present 
music not as an isolated phenomenon 
or the work of a few outstanding com- 
pos rs, but as an art developing in con- 
stant association with every form of 
hur.an culture and activity. 


tO|'NDATIONS OF MUSIC, by 
iyne Barlow, Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 253 pages, Price $3.25. 
Howard Hanson prefaces the 

boc< as follow: “Dr. Barlow has most 
successfully avoided the pitfalls which 
are all too common in the treatment of 
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took Keutews... 


this subject, for his book is concerned 
not only with the history of the art, but 
with the very stuf of which music is 
made. His insisience upon creative 
listening; upon the development of the 
auditory powers of the listener through 
attention to the basic materials of mel- 
ody, rhythm, sonority, which constitute 
the cssence of music, will gradually de- 
velop a positive technic of listening 
without which no appreciation of music 
is possible. 

His approach to the study of the or- 
ganization of the elements of music as 
form or design is characterized by the 
same philosophy. The knowledge, 
gleaned from program notes, that a 
composition is constructed in a specific 
form is only of the most superficial 
value unless the listener has already 
come to regard listening as “an intense- 
ly active process.” Only then will he 
have the technic to know “what to listen 
for.” Having acquired that technic the 
beauties of the world of sound become 
apparent to him for the language of 
music has become his language.” 


Many ideas have been advanced re- 
garding contents of a proposed text on 


this subject. Dr. Barlow has written a 
scholarly book which will find its way 
into all libraries for up-to-date music 
departments, and others will use it for a 
text book. It is gratifying that author- 
itative books are now being produced 
regularly for the field of music. 





Hardin - Simmons 
University 
SCHOOL of MUSIC 


E. Edwin Young, Dean 


Graduate and Undergraduate 
major or minor in Instrumental 
and Vocal applied music, 
Theory and Composition, 
Music Education, Music Liter- 
ature, and Church Music. 


Outstanding Library, Instru- 
mental and Choral Organiza- 
tions of all types. 


ABILENE TEXAS 
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Fun-Packed Facilities of the Lazy 
Stephen F. Dude Ranch 


*RIDING xSWIMMING 
* HAYRIDES x BARBECUES 
* GAMES 


Championship instruction in all 
phases of baton twirling by 
instructors: Woody Woodard, 
Don Langford, Laura Woodard, 
Shari McKim, Gloria Martin and 


Linda Arnet. 


Limited Enrollment! Only six one-week camps of 50 
students each. Act now to avoid disappointment. For free 
booklet, write Laura Woodard, registrar, Ranch-O-Twirl, 


aa 
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THE SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS 


Southwestern 
University 


Member of the 
National Association of Schools of 
Music 


HENRY E. MEYER, DEAN 
GEORGETOWN, TEXAS 








ie Perfect Performance 
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the FRANZ ‘Flash-Beat_Electronome 
the only Underwriters approved electric 
metronome 
with, @ beat you can SEE and HEAR! 
“@ accurate, convenient, dependable 
@ light visible from all sides 
@ 5 year written guarantee 
An invaluable aid for teachers, students, 
performers. Write for our booklet. 


FRANZ MFG. CO. 


65 Wallace St. New Haven, Conn. 














EXAS CHRISTIAN 
UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Professional training for 
all areas of applied mu- 
sic, theory, musicology, 
opera, and church music. 


The facilities in building 
and equipment are of 
the finest; the faculty 


has national recognition. 
| For details address 


T. Smith McCorkle, 
Dean 
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String Bass Suggestions 


by MARY COLEMAN BRESLER 

si - 

(Editor’s Note: Mrs. Bresler is one of 
America’s finest string bass artists and has been 
selected to play a group of solos for the Ameri- 
can String Teachers Association at the MTNA 
convention in St. Louis next March. A mem- 
ber of the San Antonio Symphony Orchestra, 
she has played in a number of symphony orch- 
estras, including the Grant Park Orchestra in 
her home city of Chicago. In Texas she has 
taught at Del Mar College, Corpus Christi, and 
Baylor University, Waco.) 


The prospective string bass student in 
the junior or senior high school orches- 
ira or concert band can soon be a valu- 
able addition to either musical organ- 
ization. The purpose of this article is 
to offer information about the instru- 
ment and a number of helpful sugges- 
tions toward the attainment of this goal. 

Preferably the beginning student 
should have a piano background or at 
least a knowledge of the bass clef. A 
husky physique and strong fingers— 
though not necessarily long ones, are 
distinct advantages. 

The ¥2 size instrument is suitable for 
elementary and junior high school be- 
ginners. in senior high school the %4 
size bass is preferred. It should be 
equipped with strings of medium gauge: 
G and D strings are gut and A and E 
strings are wire wound gut. The bridge 
should be properly adjusted. If it is 
too high the beginner’s left hand will 
suffer immediate fatigue. 

The two models of bows now in gen- 
eral use are the French bow and the Ger- 
man bow. They should be rehaired at 
least twice during the school year. The 
rosin best suited for our southwest cli- 
mate is one of medium consistency. It 
should be applied to the hair of the bow 
in one direction only—from frog to 
point with a full length stroke. A clean 
rag should be used to wipe the rosin 
dust from the string area between the 
fingerboard edge and the bridge. 

It is important to establish the cor- 
rect playing position. This is accom- 
plished by means of the peg adjustment. 
The bass should be held—back seam 
resting on the edge of the left hip bone 
and the instrument tilted slightly to- 
ward the player. Feet should be 12 to 
14 inches apart. The bow. is_ then 
gripped correctly, (either French or 
German bow) and with the right arm 
straight, but not stiff, and placed hori- 
zontally on the strings retaining a loca- 
tion 1 ¥2 inches below the end of the fin- 
gerboard. The bottom peg should be 
raised or lowered accordingly. 

The German bow is held by grasping 
the frog from a sideward angle: the 
thumb is extended around to the top of 
the stick with the index finger resting 
along the side of the stick. The little 
finger supports the hair edge of the 
frog, and the middle fingers remain 
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suspended at ease, never grasping the 
inside edge of the frog. The | ris 
should be kept flexible at all time 

The French bow is grasped quite ike 
a cello bow by placing the fingers _e// 
over the stick at the frog. The t! mb 
should be placed where the corner dge 
of the frog joins the stick. 

Pizzicato can be demonstrated vith 
the German bow by looping the 3rd and 
Ith (little finger) through the | irge 
frog while the bow tip swings d. wn- 
ward. French bows should be cla-ped 
by these same fingers completely 
around the stock and frog with the tip 
of the bow extending upward. 

Individual practice and lessons can 
well commence with the playing of long. 
full tones on open strings and one oe- 
tave scales using much bow. The smooth 
legato bow change should be stressed 
and the bow in motion should maintain 
its point of contact with the string. At 
all times the beginner should use the 
standard left hand finger pattern | - 2 
for the half step interval. 


1-2-4- for 
the whole step interval with the third 
finger a firm, silent member. Reliable 
intonation results only when the stu- 
dent, for example, in stopping the string 
with the 2nd finger, also simultaneously 
stops it with the first finger in position 
2 step lower. When the 4th finger is 
used all fingers fall simultaneously in 
their respective position. Wide left 
hand finger span is imperative in ¥2 and 
Ist position on each string. The re- 
sulting poor intonation when proper 
span is lacking can be demonstrated for 
comparison. 

In conclusion, it may be said that 
thoughtful, daily practice and simple 
melodic selections with piano accom- 
paniment are two most important fac- 
tors in the success of the new bass 
player. 





NATS 





Southwest Region Meet 


North Texas State College and Texas 
State College for Women, both located 
in Denton, were co-hosts for the South- 
west Region meeting Feb. 28-Marc!: 2 
of the National Association of Teaclers 
of Singing. 

In addition to the usual convent on 
program, the meeting featured stud«nt 
auditions on both college and bh ch 
school levels. Some $450 in cash awards 
was divided between the boys and g' |s 
winning first and second’places in b. th 
divisions, and an overall winner \ 3s 
chosen to represent the region in 1 
newly organized auditions by the © 2 
tional Association. 
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ARRANGING 


. . For Band, Orchestra, Choir 


By L. W. CHIDESTER 
cas A. & 1. College, Kingsville 


| ,ough has been said in our previous 
thr columns on “cueing” band ar- 
ranvements to allow an important di- 
cression at this point. It should be 
clears now that band numbers must be 
“edited” by the di- 
rector to fit his par- 
ticular organization. 
This comes about 
because of lack of 
standardization in 
instrumentation and 
methods of orches- 
tration for band. It 
is lamentable but 
nevertheless a fact 
that the arranger 
cannot write for a 
fixed instrumentation, as in 
chestra. 


CHIDESTER 





the or- 


Everything we write for band is, for 
practical reasons apparently, a compro- 
mise. Publishers are business men; a 
piece must sell to meet today’s higl: 
costs and provide some profit. This 
means that an arrangement must be an 
all-purpose one: single-breasted and 
double-breasted and reversible. In his 
early experience the writer was once told 
by a publisher, “This passage needs 
thickening; it is too thin. Better add the 
sax quartet to those transparent clari- 
nets.” An otherwise artistic orchestra- 
tion may have to be altered so that bands 
of every size with or without certain in- 
struments can perform the piece indoors 
or outdoors. By these very conditions 
the arranger is faced with an almost 
impossible situation. “To be or not to 
be” is the question. When in doubt, 
double; and be sure to cue extensively. 


hus we see how important it is that 
the director be versed in the fundament- 


als of orchestration for band and be 
willing to take time to “edit” each com- 
position. He cannot select a “stock” 


arrangement and 


expect it to sound 
symphonic: 


it will contain too many 
purposeless doublings and cues. Some 
dou slings must be eliminated, and many 
cue- selected with care to achieve proper 
bal.nce. Parts must be marked care- 
full - as to what and when to play. 


‘ses 


ice this is the time of year when di- 
rect rs are selecting compositions for 


sts, a further digression needs to be 
mac». Try to select music that is “good” 
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In discussing a certain number with a 


popular composer-editor this remark 
was made, “Oh, I wrote that for the 
market.” Thus we have band music 


that is written simply to sell and we have 
band music that is written because of a 
composer's inspiration. Obviously the 
latter is more likely to be ‘ 
and should be 


music 
out diligently. 
Avoid, like the plague, music 


‘sood” 
sought 
that is 
written for the market.” Let’s be music 


educators first and always. Let’s give 
the kids a real musical experience every 


day. 





MIRIAM 
WAGNER 


Pianist 
ORCHESTRA 
SOLOIST 
RECITALIST 


Chamber Music 
Artist 





And 
ACTIVE LISTENING 
A Project of Music Appreciation 
Involving Audience Participation 
MIRIAM WAGNER 


San Antonio, Tex. 
2-4208 


San Antonio College 
Tel.: P 











BAND 


Open string solo for violin with band a 
A side-splitting novelty. 

DOG DAZE 
One tune band. 
Where Is My Little Dog Gone?” 
Narration included. 


BOOGIE MAN . 

BOOTS AND SADDLE 

DEEP IN THE HEART OF TEXAS 
LITTLE BOY BLUES 

PRAIRIE JUMP 

SWINGING ON THE RANGE 
TIME OUT FOR JAZZ 

VARSITY RAMBLE 


WHEN THE WORK’S ‘ALL ' DONE 


SWING WITH SIX AND SIX 
Conductor $1.25 
A real swingy, yet easy-to-play boo 


Conductor $1.25 
Eignt original swing arrangements 
use during Sports-Time outs 

ASK FOR SAMPLE PART 


SOUTHERN M 


1100 Broadway 





Every occasion or eve 


MUSIC 


Novelties 
CONCERTO FOR A ONE-ARMED PAPERHANGER 


Schlabach $3.00 
Symph. Band 4.00 
ccompaniment 


Charles Lee Hill $1.50 
nt the band would play Where, Oh 


Swing Bands 


50 
50 


Loveall l 

Arr. Yoder l 

Arr. Yoder 1.50 
Charles Lee Hill 1.50 
Charles Lee Hill 1.50 
Charles Lee Hill 1.50 
Charles Lee Hill 1.50 
Charles Lee Hill 1.50 
Charles Lee Hill 1.50 


Swing Band Books 


Hathaway 


Parts 40 


k 


CHARLES LEE HILL’S FOLIO OF SWING NOVELTIES 
Parts .40 


and ten sport pep-ups for 


S ON ANY OF THE ABOVE 


USIC COMPANY 


San Antonio, Texas 











ENCOR 


E ALBUM 


STRINGS 
(Bass ad lib:) 
Compiled, Arranged, and Edited 


by 


CHARLES JAFFE 


Played by the 
Volume I 


Score and 


Extra parts, 


Curtis String Quartet 
— Volume II 

Parts for each $2.00 

each 50 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 


119 West 40th Street 
NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
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The BROWNSVILLE FESTIVAL of MUSIC, 


PROUDLY PRESENTS 
THE FIRST ANNUAL 


INVITATIONAL BAND FESTIVAL 


© APRIL 28-29-30-1955 e 


Jacob Brown Auditorium 
BROWNSVILLE, TEXAS 


Inc. 








CONCERT BANDS 
SIGHT-READING 
SOLOS and ENSEMBLES 


- - RATINGS - - 
OUTSTANDING CONCERT 
BAND AWARD 
AND 
SWEEPSTAKES AWARD 


In Each Class of Competition 





@ CONCERT BAND JUDGES @ 





L. BRUCE JONES is nationally known 
as a music educator and director of the 
Louisiana State University Department 
of Bands and Music Education. 

Active in many musical fraternities 
and scholastic organizations he is a mem- 
ber of the American Bandmasters Asso- 
ciation, is listed in WHO'S WHO in 
America, WHO'S WHO in Music, WHO'S 
WHO in Education. Mr. Jones served 
for six years as president of the N.H. 
S.B.A. and was president of the College 
Band Directors National Association for 
the years 1950-52. 


FESTIVAL SOLOIST 





LEONARD B. SMITH, Cornet Soloist, 
The Goldman Band, Ernest Williams 
Band and U. 8S. Navy Band. First 
Trumpet, Detroit Symphony and Phila- 
delphia Orchestra; Ford Sunday Evening 
Hour Orchestra; Barrere Little Sym- 
phony. 





HAROLD B. BACHMAN, Professor of Music and 
Director of Bands at the University of Florida has 
had an interesting career as a musician. Bachman 
organized and conducted a _ professional concert 
band which became widely known as Bachman’s 
Million Dollar Band. This band traveled through- 
out the country for ten years. 

His professional organizations include: Music Ed- 
ucators National Conference and its affiliates, the 
tlorida Music Educators Association and the Florida 
Bandmasters Association; the College Band Direc- 
ters National Association; Kappa Kappa Psi, honor- 
ary band fraternity; Phi Mu Alpha (Sinfonia), hon- 
orary Music fraternity, and the American Bandmas- 
ters Association of which he was president in 
1950-51. 


Festival Hi-Lights 


-- APRIL 28 -- 
CONCERT: Brownsville Golden Eagle 
Band, Leonard B. Smith, Soloist; 
James R. Murphy, conducting. 


-- APRIL 29 -- 
CONCERT: Fourth Army Band, 
CWO Dawson McElwee,  con- 
ducting. 


-- APRIL 30 -- 
FESTIVAL GRAND CONCERT: 
Representative membership from 
all participating bands. 


For Further Information Address 
Festival Correspondence To: 


JAMES R. MURPHY 


Festival Manager 


708 Palm Blvd. 
Brownsville, Texas 
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HUGH E. McMILLEN, professor in the 
college of music and director of the 
University of Colorado’s famous bands, 
although still a young man, has a dis- 
tinguished music history. 

MeMillen is a member of Phi Mu Al- 
vha, national honorary Music Fraternity: 
member, Pi Kappa Lambda; past grand 
president, Kappa Kappa Psi, national! 
band honorary fraternity for men; na- 
tional sponsor, Tau Beta Sigma, women’s 
national honorary band fraternity; mem- 
ber of the American Band Masters’ Asso- 
ciation, and recently elected vice-presi- 
dent of the College Band Directors’ Na- 
tional Association. 


SIGHT-READING JUDGE 





EARL D. IRONS, past president of the 
American Bandmasters Association, hon- 
orary Life President of the Alpha Chap- 
ter of Phi Beta Mu, is chairman of the 
Fine Arts Division and director of bands 
at Arlington State College. 
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The pictures above were made at the Grand Concert of the Texas Music Educators Convention-Clinic held 


in Dallas last month. Top: the combined bands; second: the Chorus; third: the Orchestra; 
the Youth Orchestra 


fy 4 : @ ! ‘ 


and bottom: 
Pictures by Paul Branom, Senior High School, Lubbock 
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Music Lessons - What And Why: 


by Miriam Ulrich Wagner 


San Antonio College 
Ideas centering around the urgent in- 
timacy of music and its organic unity 
and structure were begun in the first 
article of this series in January. Let us 
analyze this further. 
In a musical master-work the well- 


prepared listener faces the challenge of 
a real communication. The resources 
of the composer are comparable to those 
of a well-organized, dynamic personal- 


ity: in beat and rhythm, the will- 
element comes to life; through har- 


mony, mood and feeling are created; 
and in melody, the musical thought ap- 
pears. We do not have to put up with 
one-sided, lavender-and-lace harmonies 
through chords which create, for exam- 
ple, endless, vague nostalgia and 
nothing else! Nor must we accept a 
march-rhythm that leads us nowhere, 
for lack of melody, except into a ner- 
vous state of over-stimulation! Like- 
wise, spider-web lines of melody lacking 
‘ither characteristic tinges of feeling or 
vital rhythmic appeal must fail to claim 
our attention. It is the masterpiece 
that demonstrates a healthy, artistic bal- 
ance of melody, harmony and rhythm. 


We see that in any of the thousands 
of sterling compositions accessible to us 
a wise friend is waiting to speak noble, 
well-founded, well-developed thoughts 
that gain in clarity and urgency the 
more that we expose ourselves to them. 
A wise friend indeed, offering an in- 
telligible message with a rich content 


of feeling to move us, and a rhythmic 
variety of will-impulses to keep us 
alert! In Mozart and Haydn, the ideas 
are a litthke more formally expressed, 
with the reserve and polish to be expect- 
ed from white-wigged, suave members 
of court-life. In romantic music, the 
themes have to do with direct, unadorn- 
ed utterances of personal emotion. 
Beethoven, who wrote in the romantic, 
as well as in the classical idiom—going 
beyond them both finally into a lonelier 
and loftier world where essential and 


utimate human problems are wrestled 
with—this ego-conscious giant speaks to 


our conscience directly with a Shakes- 
pearean eloquence. His exigencies are 
especially interesting to attempt to put 
into stuttering words, for they touch 
on the universally-tinged ecstacies and 
tragedies of human destiny: “Take hap- 
piness, but wisely, not expecting it to 
last forever”: “To be or not to be”; 
“Fight on for the sake of your integrity, 
disdaining the cost.” 


But more than that. We can judge 
the shallowness of our own poise by 
our failure to sustain the sort of moist- 
eyed serenity that one finds in a Beeth- 
oven slow movement. Great art con- 
tains elements of perfection which can 
become our models, even our teachers! 
And the best instruction is that which 
teaches one how to give oneself to great 
passages in music. It is in this process 
that one’s own emotion becomes deepen- 
ed and purified. 

Yet the phrase “self expression in 
art” is an abomination if it is under- 


stood as meaning an unrestricted  4t- 
pouring of ANY kind of feeling w! \s 
sole motivation is variety and contra. 0 
volume and time at ANY cost! Int 

emotion purged of the subjective |e. 
ment is exemplified by the great ar’ -ts 
of the world, as distinguished from hie 


wanton, temperamental gypsy - ty es. 
Their aristocracy of expression res |ts 
from a catharsis to which one can r. ise 
oneself if one learns how to study g: vat 
music, 

In approaching a composition a- a 


t-acher or performer, let us be mind ul 
of the crucial character of the moment. 
Either we plunge right into the music as 
indifferent swimmers in a_ hazardous 
stream, catching a glimpse of beauty 
here and there, stumbling over a tree 
stump, submerging completely fo: 
disastrous moment, emerging at last 
with a confused aesthetic experience and 
a mixture of anticipation, dread and 
hopelessness—or we will estimate in ad- 
vance the obstacles, spot a clear melody 
and work a moment on an obviously 
difficult passage so that we are prepar- 
ed for it in the first slow reading. 
Ideally, one should first read it over “si- 
lently” if possible; for then it is that 
the composcr’s intention comes out least 
handicapped by rebellious and awkward 
fingers. We have found after years of 
exp°rimenting, that with an elementary 
student who cannot do a comparatively 


pure, if slow, first reading, it is desir- 


to have the teacher 


play the piece, partially at least, so that 


able occasionally 





aure i 












THOUSANDS HAVE PROVED OUR SERVICE IS BETTER .... MAY WE SERVE YOU TOO? 


an Antonio Music Co. 


316 West Commerce St. 


San Antonio, Texas 





(ee LIGHTNING, 


Phone CA. 7-1331 





DEPENDABLE SERVICE SINCE 1891 
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the first impression for the pupil is a 
flu at, well-inflected one. 


(nce his teacher has been kind 
enc igh to create a good model for him, 
we «now that clever cars and inveterate 
hu: an laziness can tempt a pupil to stop 
rea ing the score and to “practice” it 
me: ‘ly by memory. At this point a de- 
vic may be used which is comparatively 
sim le and scoffed at by many musi- 
cians. However, it is one which can be 
use significantly, and is not easily ap- 
plied even by advanced players. If the 
teacher himself has a good beat and has 
mastered impeccably the mysteries of 
what dots do to rhythmic values, he can 
now ask the student to clap accurately 
the rhythm of the whole piece. If this is 
easy for the pupil, the next step is to 
reproduce the rhythm of both hands 
with large, free movements, beating on 
a flat surface not only the bare rhythm, 
but the accents and dynamics as well. 


Thus, a waltz rhythm in the left hand 
is not a crude, mechanical one-two-three, 
but a charming ONE-two-three (first 
beat loudest, second beat weakest, third 
beat louder). Similarly, a perfect cre- 
sceendo does not come easily, even in this 
primitive form. Bringing out such 
qualities, which after all spell the dif- 
ference between an artist and an ignor- 
amus, is completely feasible in this 
way. The problem has been broken 
down into the simplest manifestation of 
rhythm and expression, stripped of key- 
board difficulties. (A parallel device is 
used in schools of the drama when one 
is asked to create dramatic tensions 
while reciting the alphabet). 


\ student should begin careful prac- 
ticing only after a pure conception of 
the melodic line with its rhythms and 
dynamics has been established, togeth- 
‘r with some consciousness of the form 
(what the main themes are, where and 
how they develop and come to a climax). 
We can guarantee in this way that even 
the worst, heavy-fingered and pedantic 
repetition of phrases will never com- 
pletely efface the student’s first glimpse 
of the beauty of the composition. This 
means that the dangers of “staleness” 
have been eradicated; it means that the 
teacher’s efforts to fructify the student’s 
imazination by some sensitive musical- 
ity~-to balance the precise, forte prac- 
tisi: g that must also be done—will have 
mor chance of success. First impres- 
sions are most vivid. Shape BEAUTI- 
FU\. first impressions out of your own 
dee}, response to the music, thereby 
crea'ing the aural ideal that will sustain 
you through arduous practising—or 
teacing! 
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UNIVERSITY OF HOUSTON 
MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


Piano, Organ, Voice, Theory, and 


Orchestra and Band Instruments 
Degrees: B.M., B.S. in Mus.Ed., M.M. 
Distinguished Faculty Includes Members of the Houston Symphony 


For Details Write: Dr. Merrills Lewis, Music Dept. 
‘ 3801 Cullen Blvd., Houston, Texas 








MARY HARDIN - BAYLOR COLLEGE 


FINE ARTS CONSERVATORY 
Institutional Member National Association Schools of Music 

and Texas Association of Music Schools 
Bachelor of Music degree with a major in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, and Music 
Education. Bachelor of Arts degree with a major in Applied Music. Lessons available 
in string and wind instruments, percussion instruments, Cello, Harp, Piano Normal, 
Piano Ensemble. 

For Further Information, Address Dr. Arthur Tyson, President, Belton, Texas 
DONALD SONNEDECKER, Ph.D., Director 











AUSTIN COLLEGE 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 


A Christian Liberal Arts College, fully accredited, serving Texas and the Southwest 
for over a century. Music Major on the A.B. degree. Excellent training in the fields of 
Theory, Music History and Litcrature and the Applied subjects. Member of Texas Asso- 
ciation of Music Schools. 


Francis H. Mitchell, B.M., M.A., Chairman 
Sherman, Texas 








Southern Methodist University 
School Of Music 


Large Distinguished Faculty 
Extensive Performance and Practice Teaching 
Undergraduate and Graduate Degree Curriculums 


Address Inquiries to Dr. Orville J. Borchers, Dean 


Dallas 5, Texas 











Incarnate Word College Music Department 


Offers Specialized Training in Voice, Instruments, Piano, Theory 
and Preparation for a Professional Career. 


ARTIST TEACHERS 
Miss Volina Powers, Voice Dr. Eric Sorantin, Violin 
ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO REGISTRAR SAN ANTONIO 3, TEXAS 








FINE ARTS DEPARTMENT 
ST. MARY’S UNIVERSITY 


Offers Excellent Training in: 


Theory - Harmony - Piano - Violin - Voice 
Art - Speech - Band Instruments 
Frank G. Sturchio, B.M. 


Director Department of Music 


San Antonio, Texas 














TEXAS WESLEYAN COLLEGE 


Fort Worth, Texas 
Member of the National Association of Schools of Music 
Member Texas Association of Music Schools 


DONALD W. BELLAH,. B.M., M.M., 
Chairman Division of Fine Arts 
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As It Looks From Here... 


JESS E. PETTY 


Director, High School Band 
Texarkana, Texas 


The teaching of woodwind instru- 
ments in high school bands presents 
some unique problems not usually en- 
countered in private teaching. Due to 
the heavy football season of most 
schools, the director is many times hand- 
icapped in his teaching of the wood- 
winds. One of the most serious handi- 
caps is the tendency of the director to 
concentrate on the brass and percussion 
during this season, leaving the wood- 
winds to shift for themselves until con- 
cert season. This is a natural tendency 
since the rehearsal time is limited and 
the harassed director has more than 
enough problems. To further compli- 
cate the problem, many woodwind play- 
ers are selected to be majorettes and 
flag bearers spending a major portion 
of their time with these duties rather 
than with their instruments. 

The director must find time to em- 
phasize correct woodwind embouchure 
and intonation from the beginning of the 


school year lest he find himself begin- 
ning concert season with a poor sound- 
ing woodwind section. He must insist 
that woodwind players keep high stan- 
dards or they, feeling unimportant dur- 
ing football season, will neglect their 
instruments. Since there is not time in 
full band rehearsals to do this, he must 
find other means to accomplish it. One 
of the best methods this director has 
found is the individual lesson plan such 
as the one devised by Prescott. This 
plan certainly takes up much of the di- 
rector’s time but it is time well invested. 
It provides an opportunity for the di- 
rector to hear each student individually 
at periodic intervals, insist that they 
maintain certain standards, and keep in 
close contact with embouchure develop- 
ment, correcting any bad habits before 
they become deeply rooted. It seems 
that marching season brings an abun- 
dance of these bad habits. 


There is no one way to teach students 
to play with correct intonation. If the 
student has good perception of pitch, 
plays with reasonably correct embouch- 


ure, and the director insists that he )]a, 
in tune, the problem will usually ake 
care of itself. However, occasio 4)}, 
we find ourselves with a real pro lem 
and these things will not seem tc jp. 
prove it. It is then advisable to « jeck 
a number of other things such a- the 
instruments to see if they are bad! out 
of tune, the section to determine w. »th- 
er it is actually intonation diffic: ties 
or precision difficulties, or brea \ing 
Oft»n certain notes on instruments wil! 
be found out of tune and by poi ting 
these tones out to students will cert. inly 
help. Also many times what is mist ken 
for intonation difficulties will be pcci- 
sion troubles. Sometimes this lack of 
precision will be so slight that only fo: 
an instant one tone is played agains! an- 
other being difficult to detect and it will 
actually sonud like intonation problems. 


All of the above problems may be 
dealt with in the individual lesson peri- 
od, saving time in the full band rehears- 
al for other things. During the rush of 
football it is probably more wise to limit 
the playing off of lessons to the wood- 
winds since the other sections receive 
more attention. however, this depends 
upon the time factor again and the or- 
ganizational set-up of the band. 





Choir School 
Designed For 
High School Students 
and 
Teachers 





LARA HOGGARD 





Single Appearance In Texas 


During Summer, 1955 


Tech Summer Choir School - - - - Texas Technological College 
May 30 — June 3 


Lubbock, Texas 


Application Forms 
obtainable from 
Raymond Elliott 
Coordinator 
Summer Music 
Schools 
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/. Briet History Of The French Horn 


Nelson G. Patrick, Ed.D. 


) ring the last half of the seventeenth 
cent ry the hunting horn was _ trans- 
forn od into a musical instrument. The 
deta.is of this transformation are rather 
obsc ure, and the many writers on the 
subj-ct fail to agree to the lineage of 
the i strument. 

The earliest type of the French horn 
is the hunting horn, a plain pipe which 
was coiled in a circle large enough to 
permit carrying on the shoulder. This 
instrument had a small mouthpiece of 
the trumpet type and produced a bril- 
liant and loud tone. In England this 
instrument was called French Horn be- 
cause the transformation was made in 
France, but in France the instrument 
was rare and was called cor allemand. 
However, the English name of French 
Horn has been acc pted as the name of 
the instrument regardless of its place 
of origin. 

Schwartz, in The Story of Musical 
Instruments, states that the French horn 
is a remote descendant of the ancient 
Hebrew instrument shofar. The Hebrew 
shofar is the oldest type of horn of 
which we have any authentic record, and 
it remains today in much the same form 
as it was six thousand years ago. This 
is a doubtful distinction because all 
brass instruments claim descendance 
from this stately horn. 

Toward the close of the seventeenth 
century horns were built in a smaller 
size for use in the orchestra and were 
similar to the present day instruments 
except they had no slides or valves. The 
instrument was held so that the bell 
pointed upwards, and the tone produced 
was often described as coarse and vul- 
gar. Bach and Handel both wrote for 
horns of this type; the student should 
keep this in mind when performing 
these works. 


In the late eighteenth century, nearly 
a hundred years since the first trans- 
formation, crooks and slides were pro- 
vided for the horns. By adding slides 
of various lengths, the overtone series 
could be altered. These crooks were 
lirst inserted between the mouthpiece 
and the body of the instrument; how- 
ever this caused many tuning problems. 
Har pl invented the curved, sliding 
cro < to be inserted into the body of the 
inst ument. He also conceived of the 
ide: of turning the bell of the instrument 
dow : so that the hand could be used in 
the ell to alter the pitch. By the use 
of t e crooks and the stopped tones the 
hor’ became a chromatic instrument. 

l: 1815 (1813) Blumel invented the 
val) instrument which did away with 
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Basically, the French horn has chang- 
ed little in the last century. Double cither the band or the orchestra; it is a 
horns have come into use; single Bb, F, 


inconveniences described in the and other fundamental keys have been 
above paragraph. Many of the com- used. Instrument makers have elimin- 
posers of the nineteenth century were 


ated many of the intonation problems 
not satisfied with the tone of the new 


by careful instrument design and expert 
instrument, and required the hand horn craftsmanship. The present day French 
to be placed side by side with the valve 
instrument. 


horn, with all its improvements, is still 
a difficult instrument to play, but no 


other instrument can take its place in 


challenge to the serious music student. 











150 
ORIGINAL EXERCISES 


By Grover C. Yaus & Roy M. Miller 


The instrumental music teacher, in most cases, encounters 
the first serious teaching problem when he attempts to create 
interest in rhythm and division of measure in the instrumental 
music class. Most young students are willing to spend hours 
of practice to produce the correct tone in order to satisfy a de- 
sire to “play a tune.” It is very difficult to make a beginner 
realize that rhythm must be mastered if one is to read music 
as he reads a book. Rhythm is the foundation of all good per- 
formance and the underlying principle of good musicianship. 

Efficient results in a study of rhythmic patterns demand 
that technical difficulties be eliminated entirely. The student 
must have an opportunity to CONCENTRATE on the rhythmic 
patterns, learn through repetition how they sound, and develop 
a definite style of playing them. 

The 150 original exercises in this book are the results of 
many years’ experience in teaching rhythm and division of 
measure to instrumental music classes in the Public Schools. 
Many special features of this book include: 

1. 100 Progressive Rhythmic Patterns in unison 

33 Scale Exercises in unison 

12 Warm-Up Exercises in unison 
5 Tune-Up Exercises in harmony 


2. The exercises are playable with any combination of instru- 
ments. 

3. Technical difficulties are entirely eliminated. 

4. Beginners will find this work especially valuable. The first 


13 exercises are within the interval of a second; the first 40 
exercises lie within the interval of a sixth; the clarinet does 
not encounter the “break” (B natural in the staff) in the first 
40 exercises. 

5. Published in 9 books, including a part for Piano (Conductor) 

Published For All 
Band and Orchestra Instruments 

Piano (cond.) $1.00 Any other book 75c 


FREE 
TO TEACHERS “ONLY” 
A Complete Canductor Book 
MAIL YOUR REQUEST TO 








Rockville Centre, Long Island, N. Y. 
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Diction In 


by REINHOLDT SCHMIDT 


(Reprinted from the October, 1950, issue of 
THE SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN.) 


Since the ultimate in the art of sing- 
ing is the interpretation of song, and 
since such interpretation demands the 
projection of a text through music it is 
evident that any discussion of vocal 
technique must end in an exposition of 
the problems of diction and how they 
are to be solved. 


Westerman, his book, The Emer- 
gent Voice, says “There are five steps 
in the development of sound vocal skills, 
each one dependent on the preceding 
one, and consquently, all inter- 
dependent, viz. posture, breathing, 





FOR SALE 


NINETY COMPLETE ALL WOOL 
UNIFORMS-—military style, white 
S. B. belt, dark blue coats, blue 
gray slacks, West Point shakos. 
Ideal for Junior High Bands. 


Contact H. A. Allen, Principal 
W. H. Adamson High School, 
Ninth and Beckley, Dallas, Texas. 
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ECHHEIMER 


The most complete and 
finest selection of styles 
and all-wool Fabrics in the 
U.S.A. 
Why worry about details, 
let our experts help plan 
your new Uniforms. We 
have had over 70 years of 
experience, 

Swank style, correct fit, 
prompt delivery, reasonable 





prices. 

Write for colorfully _ illus- 
; trated Catalog, sample 

fabrics and prices. No ob- 


ligation. 


THE FECHHEIMER BROS. CO. 





America’s Foremost Uniform Makers 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 








Si 
phonation, resonance and diction.” Ac- 
cepting this principle we can see that 


good diction is utterly impossible with- 
out thorough groundwork and elimina- 


tion of unnecessary resistances and in- 
terferences in the first four. However, 
we must beware of the false notion 
that such training will obviate the 
necessity for a careful study of diction 
and its accompanying problems. 


At this point it seems to me that for 
purposes of clarity and common under- 
standing a few definitions are in order. 
Too frequently among singers and vocal 
pedagogues alike the “words diction, art- 
iculation, enunciation, and pronuncia- 
tion are scattered about with complete 


abandon and to the abandonment of 
their real meaning. Consequently, so 


as to preclude the possibility of being 
misinterpreted, I would like to define 
articulation as the muscular movements 
involved in forming vowels and con- 
sonents; enunciation, as the clarity with 
which the vowels and consonants are 
projected; pronunciation, as how we 
form vowels and consonants into words, 
subject to inflections, dialects, and local- 
isms; diction, as the sum total of the 
preceding three. 


It is in the field of articulation that 
there seems to be the greatest difference 
of opinion among vocal pedagogues. 
One group, and a respected group it is, 
holds that the muscular movements in- 
volved in speech have their origin in the 
back of the mouth in the pharyngeal re- 
gion. The second group, just as respect- 
ed, I trust, for 1 am one of them, insist 
that articulation has its inception a word 
which I would like to underscore, in the 
ene part of the mouth and face, that 

s, the front part of the tongue, the lips, 
a the cheek muscles. I have used the 
word “inception” because it is here that 
the movement begins. It is upon this 
part of the articulation mechanism that 
the student must concentrate his con- 
scious attention. We know that it is im- 
possible to move one part of the body 
without a complementary movement in 
some other part of the body. In like 
manner when we articulate with the lips, 





Placing music instructors and 





516 FIFTH AVENUE 


Music Teachers Placement Service 


Music Division of Educational Placements 


administrators in schools and colleges throughout 
the country. 


ELISABETH KING, Director 


NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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tongue, and cheeks there is moveme ¢ at 
the back of the tongue and in the re ‘ion 
of the soft palate, but this move en 
must always be non-conscious. on. 
scious attention to any part of the ody 
automatically creates a tension at hat 
point, and throughout vocal instru ion 
we are striving to remove ti oat 
muscles. It, therefore, seems to me ‘hat 
it is inconsistent to emphasize t! oat 
control the minute we talk about a: cu- 
lation. Just as there is an area of p. wer 
in the breathing mechanism, an are of 
phonation in the throat controlled e1. ire. 
ly by indirection, an area of reson nce 
in the head, so there is an area of ar icu- 


lation. This area can be defined b\ an 
imaginary line drawn vertically dow: 


from the frontal cheek bones. 

Beside the cbvious facts that the dif- 
ference between speech and singing lies 
in range of pitch and rhythm, there is 
the further difference that normally 
vowels are held over a longer period 
of time in singing than in speech. There 
is not apprec iable difference in the 
length of consonants in singing and 
in speech. We are, then, faced with the 
observation that vowels give beauty to 
language, consonants give meaning, 
This can be graphically, but simply 
suown by the following: — allowing 
each dash to stand for an omitted letter 
it would be difficult to read this line 
of a well known song. 


‘-a--y -e -a-- -o O-- -i--i--y” 
Yet, if I reverse the procedure and let 
the dashes stand for vowels, we have, 


“C-rr- m- b-ck t- -ld V-rg-nn-” 


and the meaning is clear. From this 
it should be evident that if the conson- 
ants are not clearly sounded there can 
be no meaning to the text, and even 
though the vowels be ever so beautifully 
intoned there can be no emotional idea 
conveyed to the listener, and the song 
becomes nothing more than an atirac- 
tive vocalise. This projection of the 
word idea by means of vowels and con- 
sonants is what we mean by enunciation. 
There is no such thing as clear enunci- 
ation. Such an expression is redundant. 
If it is not clear there is no enunciation. 


In addition to the problems of articu- 
lation and enunciation the teacher must 
also be on the alert for faulty pron in- 
ciation. We are all aware of the ‘act 
that a person’s native locale can be ic °n- 
tified by his speech mannerisms: he 
New England Yankce’s broad “ah” or 


words having the “ar” sound, such as 


paht” for “part” and “cah” for “* 
etc., the southern drawl; the mic lle 
easterners broad “i” in words _ ke 


“climb” and “time”: and, of course, he 
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pla is-dwellers’ “cairy” for “carry”, and 
“pe -o-dice” for “paradise”. These 
are acceptable: and even charming in 
spe -h, but they have no place in sing- 
ing »ecause they detract from the inter- 
pre rs main object—the unobstructed 
pro -ction of poetic text to the listener, 
and any factor which calls the attention 
of ‘ne audience from the performance 
to te performer is destructive of pure 
artistry. 


Articulation, enunciation, and pro- 
nunciation are the practical and tang- 
ible controls which closely relate diction 
to interpretation. There are also psy- 
chological and aesthetic controls. 
These can be broadly defined by the 
word “style,” a word which suggests 
many ramifications, far too many for 
adequate clarification here. Suffice it 
to say that style in singing involves not 
only an understanding of music, but an 
understanding of text, as well as appre- 
ciation of the adequacy of the music to 
reflect the meaning of the text. In short, 
it is the ability of singer to project to 
the listener the intent of the composer. 


This intent is sometimes elusive. Par- 
ticularly is this true in some of our 
modern song literature. Consider for a 
moment the three songs of Samuel Bar- 
ber to poems by James Joyce, “Rain Has 
Fallen’, “Sleep Now’, and “I Hear an 
Army’. Books have been written try- 
ing to explain the writings of Joyce with 
little common agreement. The poems 
which 1 have mentioned are abstract 
just as much music is abstract, but there 
is a definite mood and color running 
through them. It is this mood and color 
which Barber has caught in his songs, 
not the specific meaning. It is hard to 
know just what Joyce meant, but 
through the music one can see what 
Barber understood them to mean. Only 
through a study of the music in conjunc- 
tion with the text can one arrive at a 
satisfactory interpretation. 


lf English texts are so elusive the 
difficulty will be even more aggravated 
in foreign language songs. This im- 
mediately raises the question of sing- 
ing in foreign languages, and how 
fluent one must be to sing in them. If 
the finesse of inflection is elusive in 
ones own vernacular, how much more 
so will it be in a language in which one 
isnot at home. And again, I raise the 
thet rical question—is it necessary to 
speco\ a language before singing in it? 
lthnk not. If the student diligently 
foll ws the steps I have outlined in de- 
velo sing good English diction, with the 
help of an adequate instructor there is 
nor ason why he cannot do a creditable 


lob n a foreign language song. Of 
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course, the more talented he is linguistic- 
ally, the easier it will be for him. He 
should have a fair knowledge of gram- 
matical construction and vocabulary. 
In addition, every song shoud be literal- 
ly translated before attempting inter- 
pretation. It is only in this way that 
the true meaning of the text and its re- 
lation to the music can be realized. | 
have known many singers who could 
speak no French or German who could 
interpret songs in either language to 
satisfy natives of either country. Obvi- 
ously, | am not one who is opposed to 


singing in foreign languages. There is 


a wealth of untranslated foreign vocal 
literature and I certainly do not want to 
bar either myself or my students from it. 

However, we do constantly find 
teachers who spend hours in a vain en- 
deavor to get proper pronunciation and 
inflection in French, German, and Ital- 
ian, yet gloss over the most flagrant 
errors in English. I believe that the 
surest way to perfect diction in any 
language is strict adherence to the 
principles of diction in one’s own tongue. 
Furthermore, I believe that English is 
a beautiful and expressive language, 


worthy of careful study and tender care. 








Richard 


Standard Band : ‘ P 7.50 
Conductor (Piano Solo) ; ‘ 1.50 


* * 


Your Spring Concert Needs 


SLAUGHTER ON TENTH AVENUE 


brilliantly transcribed for Piano and Band 
by Philip J. Lang 
This adaptation has been skillfully contrived so that it may be perform- 


ed either for Piano and Band or Band alone. 


(East set contains two Conductor parts 


By Request—Further additions to the popular 


HIGHLIGHTS SERIES FOR BAND 


Transcribed by Paul Yoder 


Irom the magnificent Rodgers and Hammerstein Score for 


af 4a 
OKLAHOMA 
Highlights from OKLAHOMA 
Standard Band : ‘ 3.00 Symphonic Band 4.50 
Conductor . ; .75 Extra Parts 30 


Rodger's 


Symphonic Band 10.00 
Extra Parts ; 50 


one for the piano soloist 


* * 





Standard Band ‘ ; 3.00 
Conductor : : -75 


From the wistfully charming score for Jerome Kern’s 
“THE CAT AND THE FIDDLE” 


Highlights form THE CAT AND THE FIDDLE 


Symphonic Band 4.50 
Extra Parts 30 





CONCERTO GROSSO 


by John J. Morrissey 


Henderson, Inc. - 


RKO BUILDING 





In preparation for the Spring 


for 2 Trumpets, Trombone and Band 


THE CHAPPELL GROUP 


Buxton Hill Music Corp. - Chappell & Co., Inc. - 
T. B. Harms Company - 
Williamson Music, Inc. 


Rockefeller Center 


DUDE RANCH 
(A Suite for 
by George Kleinsinge1 


sand) 


DeSylva, Brown & 
Gershwin Publ. Corp. 


New York 20, N.Y. 
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COMPOSERS AND WRITERS 


Free examination and advice on all new 
melodies and words sent me. Do this 
today. You assume no obligation. 


ED CHENETTE 
405 West McKay, Carlsbad, New Mexico 


Nationally known arranger for voice, 
piano, orchestra, band. 














THE MUSICAL ARTS 
CONSERVATORY 


1710 Tyler Street, Amarillo, Texas 
ANNOUNCES 
SUMMER GUEST ARTIST 
INSTRUCTORS — 1955 
EDWARD J. McGINLEY 


June 13th will begin his teachers 
course which will include social music 
and pianoranging for recreational per- 
formance as well as a strong basic ap- 
proach for children and adults. Due to 
his heavy teaching schedule in New 


York and the Fred Waring Workshop, 
this will be Mr. McGinley’s only work- 
shop in the west and south this summer 
Review privileges and more advanced 
course for former students. Private 


lessons. 
PURVES - SMITH 


July 18th-30th will give his remarkabl« 
course in basic piano technic with in- 
terpretive analysis which has been in 
great demand by pianists, private and 
college teachers on the west coast. Pri- 
vate lessons. 


LEO PODOLSKY 


August will give private lessons and 
coach professional and student pianists 
and direct the Seventh Piano Festival 

Write for brochure 











at no extra cost... 


more and more 
top bands are 
choosing 


STANBURY 
UNIFORMS 


. . tailored to top quality 
specifications, with all the 
money-saving advantages of 
our exclusive Year-to-Year 
Fitting Plan. 

Before you order new or replace- 


ment uniforms, write us for com- 
plete information! Free estimates. 


STANBURY & COMPANY 


-A 720 DELAWARE, k 
KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 
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Tone Production At The 
High School Level 


by RAYMOND RHEA 


Coordinator of Music 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


Tonal concept at the senior high 
school level has become a very contro- 
versial issue among choral directors 
throughout the country. Every man is 
the sum-total of his past experiences, 
consequently each choral director mir- 
rors his college training. In this train- 
ing and background, we discover a 
gamut of experiences ranging from ex- 
treme lethargy in the treatment of voices 
to the dogmatic imposition of false 
color. 


Because of the difference in emphasis 
and opinion in the college experiences 
of our choral directors, we find occur- 


NEWS NOTES 


The following exhibitors at the re- 
cent Texas Music Educators Convention 
donated the attractive patches for the 
All State Band, All State Choir, and All 
Stats Orchestra. 

McDowell Uniform Co. 

Stanbury Uniform Co. 

Ostwald Uniform Co. 

Sol Frank Uniforms, Inc. 

The students who received these 
patches prize them highly and the Texas 
Music Educators Association is truly in- 
debted to these companies for their con- 
tribution to the Convention-Clinic. 


a * * x“ 


An all Japanese fifty piece symphony 
orchestra and one hundred voice chorus 
trained through weekly rehearsal at the 
United States Information Agency’s 
Cultural Center in Tokyo have given 
concerts before a total of about 12,000 
of the countrymen in the past year. The 
conductor of this unique organization 
is Victor Searle, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. 


“ * * * 


The name of Edward Alexander Mac- 
dowel!l, America’s most widely known 
composer at home and abroad, was re- 
cently placed in nomination for New 
York University’s Hall of Fame by the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Mrs. 
Ida Holding Miller, of Providence, 
Rhode Island, national president, and 
Miss Ruth Bradley of New York City. 
chairman of the Federation’s Hall of 
Fame Committee. 
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ring in one high school a very dey al. 
ized, unsupported tone which lead to 
uninspired, unemotional singing. 


In the second high school we ay 
find a director who is so concerned _ ith 
producing a homogenous sound tha he 
imposes this concept on every mer >e1 
of his choir. We might call this a | nd 

f “lock-step” form of choral sing:ng. 
This concept, if pursued too diligeni|y, 
may bring a false coloration in each in- 
dividual voice which will be impossi)le 
to overcome in future years. 


Nothing takes the place of the solid 
timeproven vocal concepts handed 
down to us by the great vocal masters. 
Let’s forget the “tricks” and get back to 
basic fundamentals as regards the hu- 
man voice. 





Pictured above on the left is Ralph W. 
Beck, of Dallas, being registered by 
Prof. D. O. Wiley at the Kegistration 


Desk of the Texas Music Educators 
Convention-Clinic in Dallas last month. 
This is the 34th convention of | the 
T.M.E.A. that Mr. Beck has attended. 
He is believed to be the only man to 
have attend-d all the conventions of the 
association since its inception. 


The National Association of Schools 
of Music held its thirtieth anriual meet- 


ing at the Statler Hotcl, Los Ange!es, 
on December 29-31, 1954. This was 


the first meeting of this great associat on 
to be held on the Pacific Coast. An im- 
pressive array of the nation’s lead ng 
music administrators and educators \ as 
in attendance. Officers of the NA~M 
are President, Harrison Keller, ‘\°w 
England Conservatory, Boston; Ti a- 
surer, Frank B. Jordan, Drake Univ °r- 
sity, Des Moines: Vice President, E. \ il- 
liam Doty, University of Texas, Aust 0: 
Secretary, Burnet C. Tuthill, Memy tis 
College of Music, Memphis. 
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Microgroove Music 


By GEORGE ANSON 


Texas Wesleyan College 
Fort Worth 


BLC CH: String Quartet No. 3 
The Griller Quartet. 


LONDON LS 840. 
BRAHMS: 


15. 

Artur Rubinstein, piano, with the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Fritz Reiner. 


RCA VICTOR LM 1831. 


BRITTEN: Serenade for Tenor, Horn, 
and strings, Opus 13: and 
Les Illuminations, Opus 18. 
Peter Pears, tenor, with Dennis 
Brain, horn, the New Symphony 


Concerto in D minor, Opus 





Orchestra conducted by 
Goosens. 

DONIZETTI: “L’Elisir d’Amore”. 
Complete opera sung in Italian. 
Soloists with the Royal Rome Op- 
era Chorus and Orchestra 
conducted by Gabriele Santini. 
Two dises. RCA VICTOR LM 6024. 

HANDEL: “Water Music’. Complete. 
The Hewitt Orchestra conducted by 
Maurice Hewitt. 

HAYDN SOCIETY HSL 107. 


HAYDN: Quartet in C major, Op. 76, 
No. 3; and 
(Juartet in B flat major, Op. 76, 
No. 4 
The Vienna Konzerthaus Quartet. 
WESTMINSTER WL 5323. 
MUSSORGSKY: “Boris Goudounoff” 
excerpts. 
Alexander Kipnis, bass. 


Eugene 


RCA VICTOR 
LBC 1082. 
SCARLATTI: 
ume Six). 
Fernando Valenti, harpsichord. 
WESTMINSTER WL 5325. 
SCHUBERT: Symphony No. 1 in D 
major: and 
Symphony No. 2 in B flat major. 
The Royal Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Sir Thomas Beecham. 


COLUMBIA ML 4903. 


BLUEBIRD 


(Vol- 


Eleven Sonatas. 








— NEWLY ADOPTED — 
TWO HUNDRED SONGS 
by Jacob Kwalwasser 
Junior and Senior High School 


TURNER E. SMITH & CO. 


Atlanta, Georgia 











Senior Colleges 


Abilene Christian College 

Abilene, Texas 

Leonard Burford, Ed. D 
Chairman, Department of Music 
Austin College 

Sherman, Texas 

Francis H. Mitchell, M.A., Chm. 
Department of Music 


Baylor University 

Waco, Texas 

Daniel Sternberg, Dean 

School of Music and Fine Arts 
University of Corpus Christi 
Corpus Christi, Texas 

William C. Martin, M.M., 
Chairman Music Dept. 


East Texas Baptist College 
Marshall, Texas 

Dexter L. Riddle, B.A., B.M. 
Chairman, Department of Music 
East Texas State Teachers College 
Commerce, Texas 

James Richards, Ph.D. 

Chairman, Department of Music 
Hardin-Simmons University 
Abilene, Texas 

E. Edwin Young, M.M. 

Dean, Department of Music 
Howard Payne College 
Brownwood, Texas 

H. Grady Harlan, Ph.D., Mus.D. 
Chairman, Division of Fine Arts 


incarnate Word College 

San Antonio, Texas 

Sister M. Agnesine, C. C. V. L 
hairman, Department of Music 


Lamar College 

DB 2aumont, Texas 

orge Parks 

1airman, Department of Music 


wry Hardin Baylor College 
lton, Texas 

ibert Spector, M.A. 

rector, Department of Music 
Murry College 

lene, Texas 

‘hard C. von Ende, Ph.D. 
airman, Division of Fine Arts 


dwestern University 


10 Daniel, Mus.D. 
1irman, College of Fine Arts 


rth Texas State College 
nton, Texas 

H. Hodgson, B.M., Ph.D. 
an, School of Music 


r Lady of the Lake College 
1 Antonio, Texas 

ter Lucie Marie, B.M., M.M. 
rector, Department of Music 





TEXAS ASSOCIATION 


Sacred Heart Dominican College 
Houston, Texas 

A. E. Hall, M.M., Director 
Department of Music 

Sam Houston State College 
Huntsville, Texas 

C. R. Hackney, Mus.D., B.M., M.A. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


Southern College of Fine Arts 

Houston, Texas 

Homer F Springfield, B.S., M.M. 

Mus.D., President 

Southern Methodist University 

Dallas, Texas 

Orville J. Borchers, B.M., M.A., 
Ph.D., Dean, School of Music 

Southwest Texas State College 

San Marcos Texas 

R. A. Tempke, B.M., Ph.D. 

Director, Dept. of Music 

Southwestern University 

Georgetown, Texas 

Henry E. Meyer, B.M., M.A. 

Mus.D., Dean, School of Fine Arts 


Stephen F. Austin State College 
Nacogdoches, Texas 

Frederick Baumgartner, M.M. 
Head, Department of Music 

Sul Ross State College 

Alpine, Texas 

Glen Francis Davis, B.S., M.A. 
Chairman, Department of Music 
Texas Christian University 

Fort Worth, Texas 

T. Smith McCorkle, B.M., Ph.D. 
Dean, School of Fine Arts 

Texas College of Arts & 
Industries, Kingsville, Texas 

I. W. Chidester, Ed. M., Ph.D. 
Chairman, Division of Fine Arts 
Texas Lutheran College 

Seguin, Texas 

Louis U. Kromminga, M.M.E. 
Department of Music 

Texas State College for Women 
Denton, Texas 

J. W. Eberly, Ph.D., Head 
Department of Music 


Texas Technological College 
Lubbock, Texas 

Gene L. Hemmle, B.S., M.A., Ed.D. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


chita Falls, Texas Sees 


Dr. Wm 


Edwin 


Fort Worth, Texas 


Trinity University 
San Antonio, Texas 


Department of Music 


University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 


University of Houston 
Merrills Lewis, Ph.D. 


Houston, Texas 


William E. Steward, 


Plainview Texas 


Canyon, Texas 
M. J. Newman, M. A. 


Seminary 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Dean, School of Music 


Junior Colleges 


Amarillo College 
Amarillo, Texas 


Head, Dept. of Music 


Arlington, Texas 
Earl D. Irons, Mus. D. 


Blinn Junior College 
Brehnam, Texas 


Cisco Junior College 
Cisco, Texas 
Jack Chambliss, B.A. 





OFFICERS 

E. Doty, President 
Dr. Orville J. Borchers, Vice-President 
Dean Daniel Sternberg, Past-President 


Directors 


E. Young 
Fred Baumgartner 


OF MUSIC 


Texas Wesleyan College 


Donald W. Bellah, M.M. 
Director, Department of Music 


Albert Herff-Baze, Acting Head 


E. William Doty, B.M., Ph.D. 
Dean, College of Fine Arts 


Chairman, Department of Music 


Wayland Baptist College 


Chairman, Department of Music 


West Texas State College 


Chairman, Department of Music 


Southwestern Baptist Theological 


J. C. Wray, B.M., M.A., Mus.D. 


Lloyd Patten, B.M., M.A. 


Arlington State College 


Chairman, Division of Fine Arts 


Mrs. J. C. Lauderdale, M.M. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


Chairman, Department of Music 


Dr. Donald W. Morton, Sec’y 


James Richards 


SCHOOLS 


Del Mar College 

Corpus Christi, Texas 

C. Burdette Wolfe, M.M. 
Chairman, School of Music 
Kilgore Junior College 

Kilgore, Texas 

Samuel M. Jones, J1 
Chairman, Department of Music 


Odessa College 

Odessa, Texas 

Paul Peck 

Chairman, Department of Music 
Paris Junior College 

Paris, Texas 

Mrs. Troy C. Thompson 
Chairman, Department of Music 
Ranger Junior College 

Ranger, Texas 

Fred Baumgartner, B.M. 

Head, Department of Music 

San Angelo College 

San Angelo, Texas 

J. D. Davis, M.Ed. 

Acting Chairman, Dept. of Music 


San Antonio College 

San Antonio, Texas 

Marjorie Walthall, Ph.D. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


Tarleton State College 

Stephenville, Texas 

Donald W. Morton, M.M., Mus. D. 

Head, Division of Music and Fine 
Arts 


Temple Junior College 

Temple, Texas 

Irene Havecost, M.A. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


Tyler Junior College 
Tyler, Texas 

Joseph Kirschbaum, M.M. 
Head, Dept. of Music 


Wharton County College 

Wharton, Texas 

James R. Jorgenson, M.M. 

Acting Chairman, Dept. of Music 


Conservatories 


Musical Arts Conservatory 

Amarillo, Texas 

Gladys M. Glenn, M. Mus., M.A. 
Mus. D., President 


Fort Worth Conservatory 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Jeanette Tillett, President 


Houston Conservatory 
Houston, Texas 
Mozart Hammond, President 


Texas School of Fine Arts 
Austin, Texas 
Miriam Gordon Landrum, Pres. 
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NATIONAL GUILD OF 


Irl Allison, President, 8ox 1113, Austin, Texas 


Dear Southwestern: The Lion, the 
Lamb and the March Hare all get to- 
gether in New York and cook up more 
musical events than any three buzzing 
bees can fly to. All the orchestras, 
op-ra-companies, choruses, choirs 
whoop it up; every famous star, past 
and present, feels that March is THE 
time to give the great cycle; and every 
young aspirant who ha: been “coaching 
his program with the maestro X” comes 
out to bow befor: the onset of summer 
heat. Then one meets a little girl who 
says, “Please, please will you list>n to 
me play the Happy Farmer? I’m going 
to be in Guild auditions (my teacher 
said I could) and I’m inst wild to play 
the Happy Farmer. I know the Sona- 
tina almost, and seven scales, and I have 
to sight-read every dav. but I like the 
Happy Farmer best. Will you listen?” 


Of course, one listens 
it may seem, one enjoys it. It is because 
the child enjovs it. Jf all the profes- 
sionals would have some of the child’s 
delight, and if the listeners would put 
aside comparisons with last night’s 
newest whiz, concerts might become 
more natural. 


and strange as 


March is close to audition season. In 
some places auditions have already be- 


gun in March. On» thing sure, it is the 








VARY KATE PARKER 
Winner of $1500 in 1953 


Guild International Recording Festival. 
This year she will enter her own class in 
Guild Auditions. Miss Parker teaches 
in New York and studies with Rosina 
Lhevinne. 


last squeak and one day’s delay can be 
serious. Have you printed each stu- 
dent’s name clearly? Remember, the 
certificate will have the name on it that 
YOU write. Can you do anything to 
help your local chairman? She is teach- 
ing her own class and making all the 
Guild arrangements, too. 


PIANO TEACHERS 


Grace White, Editor, 520 Fifth Ave., New 


THE QUESTION 


“What qualities should a music sty. 


dent have in order to go beyon: the 
elementary stages?” In autumn m: iths 
of 1954 this question was asked a um. 


bor of Guild teachers. 

Mrs. Opal J. Cotton, Guild Chai) nan 
of Wichita, Kansas, says: 

1. “Desire to learn; 2. Persever: 
3. Some degree of musical talent.’ 


We all like to vacation in Denver. but 
people who live there the year round do 
something beside ride horses and c!imb 
mountains as witness Guild Audiiions 
under the chairmanship of Miss Ruth 
L. Nichols. Her reply goes like this 

1. “Love of good music fostered by 
hearing the classics from earliest child. 
100d, especialy in the home. 2. Ambi- 
tion and willingness to work. 3. Talent 
and intelligence.” 


From Texas Lutheran College at Se- 
guin, Miss Myra Turbeville sends in the 
following thoughtful answer: 

1. “Character ‘intangibles’: balance. 
depth, spirit, persistence, honesty, free- 
thinking. 

2. “Composition’s phrase content 
correctly expressed technically with 
signs of self-expression evident. 

3.“Theoretical approach in all the 
early training.” 








“Certificates! 


play well.” 


Box 1113 





‘He must have mervelous talent!”’ 


““No,’’ Mrs. Kimbro replied, ‘‘but he does 


“We must ask him to play when we are 
planning an important PTA event. 


much. He 


ready.” 


for her?’ 


“| think that is wonderful. 
Ann is about the same age, but NEVER has 
several numbers ready. How can we get this 


The Story of John’s Certificates 


Just look at the Certificates! 
Why, they’re all made out to your John!” 
said Mrs. McConnell when she stopped in to 
take Mrs. Kimbro to the PTA. 


“Yes, John has five—one for each year of 
piano study,”’ said his mother quietly. 


he be willing?” 


‘Actually, | think he would like that very 
always 


has several numbers 


Our Barbara 


Find out if her teacher belongs to the Na- 


Would 


tional Guild and if not, ask her to write for 
membership and enrollment to 


Flstenal Guild of Pawns a 


FOUNDED IN 1929 BY IRL ALLISON, M.A., Mus. D., LL.D. 
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AMARILLO 

GLE) ¥, Gladys M.—M.Mus., M.A., — Mus.D., 
Pre dent and Teacher of Piano, Musical Arts 
Co rvatory. 

HOF! \AN, Robert E.—Pianist, Teacher. Avail- 
ablc for concerts, clinics. Musical Arts Con- 
ser, tory, 1710 Tyler St. 

HEIN Margaret—Pianist, teacher. Organ and 
The cy. 1503 Travis. 

JOHNSON, Ardath—Mus.B. & Mus.M. Piano and 
Thecry, Musical Arts Conservatory, 1710 

jer St. 

PATT \N, Lloyd—B.A., B.Mus., M.Mus., Profi. of 
Voice, Amarillo College, Tenor-recital, ora- 
toric, radio opera. 


AUSTIN 


ALLISON, Irl—President, National Guild of 
Piano Teachers, Inc.; American College of 
Musicians; and National Fraternity of Stu- 
dent Musicians. Sponsorship of the National 
Piano Playing Auditions. Address: Box 1113. 
BIGGERS, Mrs. J. A.—Progressive Series: Piano 
and Theory. 4907 Burnet Road. 
FREELAND, Mrs. Davis—Teacher of Piano. 
1417 Palo Duro. ; 
GRISSOM, Marguerite—B.M. Teacher of Piano. 
1914 Newn:ng Street. 
LANDRUM, Miriam Gordon—Texas School of 
Fine Arts, 200 West 19th. 
STUMPF, Mrs. Clarence—Piano Studios, 501 W. 
3th St. ; 


BEAUMONT 


HARNED, Jewell—Teacher of Piano and Har- 
mony, 2209 Calder. ; 

KENT Studios—Alice Kent, Violin; Rachel Kent, 
Piano. 2310 Calder. ; 
MILAM, Lena—B.S., M.M., Mus.D., Supervisor 

Music Education, Beaumont City Schools. 
SIMMONS, Mrs. J. D.—Teacher of Piano and 
Organ. 2255 Long. 
WHITAKER, Anne—Teacher of Piano. 2575 
North. 

YOUNG, Mrs. J. H.—Teacher of Piano. 3248 
Brandon. 


BROWNWOOD 
BARTHOLOMEW, Mrs. E. C.—Teacher of Piano, 
Theory, Organ; Progressive Series of Piano; 
Organist, First Methodist Church, 907 Center. 
BRANOM, Mae—M.A., Mus.D., Professor of Mu- 
sic, Howard Payne College. 
HARLAN, H. Grady — WU.Mus., Fh.D., Chair- 
man, Division of Fine Arts, Howard Payne 
College 


CORPUS CHRISTI 


FLOYD, Robert—B.M., M.M., Teacher of Piano. 
University of Corpus Christi. Es 

GAEDCKE, Anita Storrs—Teacher of Violin and 
Piano. Jr. High Orchestra. 1444 Eunice. 

GOFORTH, Mrs. Melvin—Teacher of Piano and 
Theory. 3978 Naples Street. 

HODGES, Laverne—Teacher of Harp, Del Mar 
College. 

ROBERTS, Mrs. C. H.—Teacher of Piano. 214 
Westgate. 


CUERO 
WENODTLAND, Wm. W.—B.A., M.A., B.M.E., 
Ed D. Director, Instrumental Music, City 
Schools. 


DALLAS 

BEC! Irma—Piano Harmony, 5119 Junius 
Str et, Ph. T-2986. 

BLA‘ SINGAME, Betty Jean—Piano and Organ. 
Or: \nist, Tyler St. Methodist Church. 1402 W. 
Jef rson St. 

BOR: HERS, Orville J.—Ph. D., Dean, School 
of ‘usic, Southern Methodist University. 

COB Hazel—Piano-Teaching Methods, 3521 
Cor ell Ave. 

CRA ER, Bomar—Pianist, Full Teaching Sched- 
ule Season 1954-55. P. O. Box 2297, Tel. 
E\’ son 1913. 

DE IND, Armand—Teacher of Violin, Band 
Me er of Forney High School. De Mond 
Sc! ol of Music, 600% East Jefferson. 

FRA -°E, Virginia—Pianist-Teacher; Ph. 1156, 
Cle Piano; City Schools. Studios 301 
Wh tle’s, 2309 Pennsylvania. 

GOL’ ZN, Mrs. J. Roscoe—Associate Professor 
ef oice, Southern Methodist University. 
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SOUTHWESTERN 


P rofessional Directory 


GROVE, Eloise Waltermire—Artist Teacher of 
Singing and Speech Arts. 7800 Kaywood 
Drive. 

HUTCHESON, Isabel—Nationally known piano 
teacher. Winter Session—Private lessons and 
group work for pianists. Piano teachers 
forum conducted. Summer-Session—Normal 
work; Refresher course for piano teachers. 
Brook Mays Music Studios. 

KYLE, Maude Davis—Voice-Piano; 4513 Cole 
Avenue. 

MEADE, Ruth Norton—Teacher of Voice, SMU. 
913 Marquette. 

MUNROE, Jeannette A.—Teacher of Piano. 4206 
Hawthorne, Tel. LO 1748. 

NEELY, G. Donald—Pianist and Teacher. 3121 
Fondren Drive. 

O’CONNOR Sannie Andrews—Voice, Member 
NATS. 3003 Stanford. 

O’REILLY, Mrs. Pat—Teacher of Piano, Presi- 
dent of DMTA, 807 Woodlawn Ave. 

POLK Daisy—School for Singers; 2917 Reagan 
Avenue; Ph. L-2507 (Oak Lawn). 

SELWAY, Delia—Teacher of Piano and Theory. 
Lhevinne Technic. 4324 Congress. 

STARBIRD, Margaret P.—Teacher of Violin and 
<.ano. 3916 Maryland. 

STEENSON, Eileen—Teacher of Piano. 3332 Am- 
herst, Tel. EM 5197. 

VAN KATWIJK, Paul—Prof. of Piano, Southern 
Methodist University. 

WADDILL, Hugh—A.A.G.O. Teacher of Organ, 
1108 Elm. Tel. RA-5191, LO-6029. 

WEBSTER, Richard—Piano, Organ, Accordion, 
Theory, Voice. Studio: 7719 Inwood Road 
near Lover’s Lane. Tel. EL-1139. 

WILLIAMS, Philip A.—Professor of Violin, Head 
of Violin Dept., SMU. 4000 Marquette, 

Tel EM 3153. 


DENTON 

EBERLY, J. Wilgus, Ph.D. — Pianist-Teacher- 
Conductor, Director, Department of Music, 
Texas State College for Women, Box 3865, 
TSCW Station. 

HODGSON, Walter H., Ph.D.—Dean, School of 
Music, North Texas State College, Box 5338, 
N.T. Station. 

JONES, William E.—Professor of Music, Texas 
State College for Women. 

KASZYNSKI, Hubert B.—Assistant Prof. Music, 
T.S.C.W., Denton. 801 Greenwood. 

MILLER, Russell—Teacher of Violin. Assistant 
a of Music, North Texas State Col- 
ege. 

OWSLEY, Stella, B.S., M.A., Mus.D. Dramatic 
Lyric Soprano—Teacher of Singing, Author of 
“Helpful Hints to Singers” and “The Child 
Voice,” Texas State College for Women. 

SCIONTI, Dr. Isabel—Concert Pianist Teacher, 
307 Normal Ave. 

SCIONTI, Dr. Silvio—Artist Professor of Piano, 
North Texas State College. 


EL PASO 


MUTNICK, Mrs. Reuben—Teacher of Piano. 
6313 Weems Way. 

THE MORGAN Piano Studios, 1323 Montana St., 
Ph. 2-9502. 


FORT WORTH 


ACERS. Victor B.—Graduate, New England 
Conservatory; Past National President, Com- 
posers and Authors Association of America; 
Teacher of Voice; Soloist; Composer and 
Song Leader. Music Director Riverside Church. 

MANCHESTER, Madeira—Teacher of Voice, Di- 
rector, Community Opera Workshop. 1014 W. 
Cannon Avenue. FO-7016. 

McNEELY, Dr. Edwin—Teacher of Voice; Mc- 
NEELY, Mrs. Edwin—Teacher of. Piano; School 
of Sacred Music, Southwestern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

MORIARITY, Marguerite—Piano. All Grades 
(Specializing, Pre-School, Beginners). 1824 
Western Ave. Tel. PE 7637. 

TILLET, Jeannette—Pianist, Teacher, Director, 
Fort Worth Conservatory of Music; Faculty, 
Texas Christian University, 426 S. Henderson. 

WHITLOCK, E. Clyde—Faculty, Texas Christian 
University, and Fort Worth Conservatory; 
Music Editor Fort Worth Star-Telegram; Di- 
rector Texas Music Teacher Association. 426 
S. Henderson. 


GALVESTON 


FRANZZO, Mrs. J. J., Teacher of Piano, Musi- 
cianship and Theory, 3325 Ave. O. 
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HOUSTON 


ACTON, Edward—Piano. Dir. of Music, St. 
Luke’s Methodist Church, 3471 Westheimer, 
Tel. KE-1081. 

AGNEW, Mary Louise—B.M., M.M. Ed., Teacher 
of Singing, Musicology. St. John’s School, 
Tel. KE 1633. 4013 Ela Lee Lane, Tel. JA 4098. 

BOYD, Kathryn E.—Piano and Voice, 2323 
South Blvd. 

CALL, Mrs. E. E.—Teacher of Piano and Voice, 
5312 Kolb. 

CASH, Mrs. Ruth D.—Piano and Organ, Ac- 
companist. 5519 Hillman St., Tel. WO 4388. 

CLARK, Mrs  W. C.—Teacher of Piano, 2727 
Talbot—West University Area, Tel. MA-9568. 

COOPER, Mrs. W. J.—Teacher of Singing, 624 
Friar Tuck Lane. 

CURRY, Ina Pearl—Teacher of Singing. 1706 
Stuart. 

DECKER, Mrs. Earl—Piano and Theory. 5411 
Jackson. Tel. KE-7500 or JU-4032. 

EVANS, Josef—Piano, Organ, Voice, 520 Col- 


quitt. 

FABRIGUZE, Lillie House—B.M., Piano, Theory, 
Harmony. Normal Training Course for Teach- 
ers; Former Faculty Member, Bush Conserva- 
tory, Chicago. 1915 North Blvd., Tel. LI-9478. 

HALL, Arthur E.—Theory and Composition. 
Rice Institute and Sacred Heart Dominican 
College. 

HARDY, Mr. Jack J.—Teacher of Piano. Hous- 
ton Conservatory of Music, 3614 Montrose. 
HIGGINBOTHAM, Mrs. O. F.—Teacher of 

Piano. 2607 Crocker, Tel. LI-9640. 

HUFFMASTER, Mrs. Hu T.—Teacher of Piano. 
709 Marshall Street. 

KEARNEY, Jane Mahaffey—School of Piano. 
210 Marshal Ave. 

KESSLER, Eli Bjerkhoel—Teacher of Piano. 
1244 W. Pierce. 

KEVAN, G. Alex—F.T.C.L., AC.C.O., Organ, 
Piano, Theoretical Subjects. 

Organist and Choir Director, St. John Di- 
vine Episcopal Church; Head of Music Dept., 
St. John’s School, 3415 Banbury Place. 

MAHR, Mrs. F. R.—Piano, Theory, Harmony. 
Houston Chairman of NGPT. 3758 Maroneal. 

MILLER, Rebecca Friedman—Teacher of Piano. 
1518 Blodgett. 

PALMER, Bill—Teacher of Accordion, Co- 
author ‘“‘Palmer-Hughes Accordion Method” 
4016 Beilaire Blvd. 

RAEZER, Mrs. George H.—Teacher of Piano. 
305 Calhoun. 

SEDDON, Mrs. James T.—Piano and Organ. 
1622 Wheeler. 

SHERMAN, Mrs. Norman—B.S., L.T.C.L., Piano 
and Theory. Music Faculty, St. John’s School. 
Rt. 7, Box 973. 

SOUTHERN COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS—Dr. 
Homer F. Springfield, President. 

STERLING, Elliott, Music Studio—Teacher of 
Piano and Band Instruments, 2410 Dunlavy. 
STOVALL, Mrs. C. D.—Teacher of Piano. Robyn 
and Hans Barth Systems of Technic. Tel. 

JU-4479, 1213 Willard St. 

STUBBLEFIELD, Mrs. W. A.—Teacher of Piano. 
Louise Robyn System. 1212 Bonnie Brae. 

TORRES, Albino—Pianist, Teacher, Orchestra. 
Tel. PR-9187. 18164% Richmond Ave. 

VAN NORT, Isabel—Piano, Composer of Stu- 
dent Compositions, 6502 Westchester. 


SAN ANTONIO 


CONLON, Mrs. LaRue—Past Pres.. SAMTA- 
TMTA. Piano-Theory. St. Mary’s Hall or 418 
Paseo Encinal. 

FOX, Oscar J.—328 E. Mulberry Ave. 

GUINN, Mrs. John T.—Piano-Theory (NGPT) 15 
Rosemont Dr. 

LOPER, Mary Stuart—Soprano. Teacher of Sing- 
ing. 115 Humphrey Avenue 

OUR LADY OF THE LAKE COLLEGE—Sister 
Lucy Marie, Director Department of Music. 

POWERS, Volina—Teacher of Singing-Coach, 
Incarnate Word College. 

ROZANCE, Trudie and Tony—Accordion teach- 
ers, Trinity University; Studio 2813 North 
St. Mary’s. 

SELLERS, Marion—Piano, Voice, 
Harmony. 120 Redwood. 

SPENCER, Becky Anne—Pianist, Teacher, Lec- 
turer, “Becky Spencer Adult Piano Classes.” 
129 Grant Ave., Alamo Heights. 

STAFFEL, Tekla S.—School of Piano, Teacher of 
Piano, Theory, Harmony, 235 Army Blvd. 
STURCHIO, Frank G.—Director of Music, St. 

Mary’s University. 

WARD, Ardis—B.M., M.M., Voice, Piano, Organ, 

Theory. 254 Montclair Ave. San Antonio 
Academy. 


Keyboard 
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SHERMAN 


FRANCIS H. MITCHELL, Chm. Dept. of Music, 
Austin College. 


TYLER 


FERRELL, Mrs. H. Grady—Teacher of Piano 
& Theory, Progressive Series. 205 West Shaw. 

KILPATRICK, Katherine H.—Teacher of Piano 
and Theory. 426 South College. 

OVERLEESE SCHOOL OF MUSIC—Nina H. 
Overleese, piano, theory. 628 South Bois d’ 


Arc. 

TRULOVE, Jessie Deane—Mus.B., Mus.M., Art- 
ist Diploma. Pianist, Accompanist, Coach. 
Teacher of Piano, Theory, Pedagogy. 217 
South Vine Ave. 

WALTERS, Ruth Margaret—B.M., Teacher of 
Piano and Theory. 427 South Oakland. 


WICHITA FALLS 
DIDZUN, Mrs. O. J.—Theory, Chairman Depart- 
ment of Music, Midwestern University. 
MAHAFFEY, Albert H.—Voice, and Alta R., 
Piano, 2149 Avenue G. 


PATTON, Mrs. Houston—Teacher of 
2149 Avenue F. 


Piano. 


ALABAMA 
BELDEN, Lotta A.—Distributor of Color Symbol 


Rhythm Band _ Scores. 1509 S. 13th St., 
Birmingham. 
PALMAI-TENSER, Mme. Rose—Voice (Opera, 


Concert, Oratorio), Springhill College, Private 
Studio, 126 Houston St., Mobile 18. 


ARKANSAS 
BAILEY, Katherine Price—Teacher of Singing, 
Fort Smith Junior College, Member National 
Association of Teachers of Singing. Past 
President, Arkansas State Music Teachers 
Association, Fort Smith. 


ILLINOIS 


DE YOUNG, Richard—Teacher of Singing, De 
Paul University, De Young Studios, 721 N. 
Michigan Ave. 


INDIANA 
IVINS, Maurice and Anna Daze—Voice, Piano. 
Northern Indiana Conservatory, 509 W. Wash- 
ington, South Bend. 


IOWA 


SIGMA ALPHA I0TA—Kathleen Davison, Na- 
tional President. 1009 25th Street, Des 
Moines 11. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
JOHNSON, Edna Cora—Teacher of Piano, The- 
ory, Harmony, 1396 Beacon St., Brookline. 
ONDRICEK, Gladys Posselt — Pianist-Teacher, 
Boston University College of Music. Private 
Studio, Symphony Chambers, 246 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. 


MICHIGAN 


DELTA OMICRON—National Professional Music 
Fraternity, Miss Marie Marti, National Presi- 
dent, 18240 Meyers Road, Detroit 35. 


NEW MEXICO 


ALBUQUERQUE 
DANFELSER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. Byrdis 
Walker Danfelser—B.M., M.A., President. 


Faculty of 18 Teachers. 123 So. Broadway. 

KESTON, Morton J.—Ph.D., Psychology Dept., 
Univ. of New Mexico, Research and Publica- 
tions in Music Preference, Psychography and 
Psychological Aspects of Piano Teaching. 

LANGE, Hans—Mus.D., Conductor Albuquerque 
Civic Symphony Orchestra. 1113 Dartmouth, 
NE. 

WAGGONER, Wanda—Piano, Harmony, Theory. 
500 17th St., NW. 


NEW JERSEY 


FELL, Romley—Teacher of Singing, Member 
NYSTA & NATS. Studios: Home, 38 James 
St., Newark, 2. 


NEW YORK 


ADLER, Clarence—Pianist and Teacher. 336 
Central Park West, New York 25. 
ETTS, May L.—Teacher of Piano. 
Teacher to Guy Maier, 
New York City. 


Associate 
719 Steinway Hall, 
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HATCHEK, Walter—Pianist-Coach-Accompanist. 
304 West 78th St., New York City. 


HUGHES, Edwin—Pianist and Teacher. Two- 
piano recitals with Jewel Bethany Hughes. 
Classes in New York and Washington, D. C. 
117 East 79th St. 


MAYO, Gladys—Piano and Allied subjects. 
Special courses for teachers. 550 Riverside 
Drive, New York City. 

WHITE, Grace—Magazine Editor of National 


Guild of Piano Teachers; Director of Basic 
Musical Services. 520 Fifth Ave., New York 36, 
N. Y. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
BARTH, Hans—‘Refresher Courses.” c/o Mrs. 
Lillian Brandt, Rt. 3, Box 144, Chapel Hill. 
OKLAHOMA 
Ardmore 


HEGBORN, E. V.—Piano, Organ, Accordion. 
Studio: 103 Second, NW, opposite High School. 
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SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN — TEXAS MUSIC EDUCATOR 


Oklahoma City 
BENTLEY, Anne Mary—Piano and Voice. Pypijj 
of Sigismond Stojowski; under supervis on of 
Paderewski (7 years); Lecture Recita 729 
N. W. 16th. 
FIGG, Mrs. J. W.—Piano. 3204 N. W. 2: 4. 
FISCHER, Mrs. P. J.—Piano and Theor; 32% 
N. W. 22nd. 
GOLSON, Loraine — Pre-instrumental isSes: 
Piano and Theory. 2604 N. W. 13th. 


HANNA, Mrs. L. L.—Organist, Teacher Or- 


gan, Piano, Theory and Harmony; ‘igma 
Alpha lota. 2236 N. W. 20th Street. 
RICKER, Herbert—B.A., B.M., M.M., C acer 


Pianist-Composer-Teacher. Studio: 71 Nw 


19th St. (Guest Teacher, Sherwood  usic 
School, Chicago). 
WASHINGTON 
MU PHI EPSILON, National Music-Sor ority 
Eleanor E. Hale Wilson (Mrs. P. Raymond 
National President, 2800 39th Avenue West, 
Seattle 99. 





CLASSIFIED 
MUSIC DEALERS 
DIRECTORY 


“Whatever Your Music Needs, You 
Will Find Them In The Classified” 





ABILENE 


McDANIEL MUSIC COMPANY -- “A Complete 
Music Service”, 1175 North 2nd Street. Com- 
plete and modern stock of all sheet music and 
teaching materials--Piano, Organ, Vocal, Choral, 
Orchestra and Band. Courteous and Efficient 
Service. Band Instruments--BALDWIN Pianos 
and Organs-Acrosonic Pianos. 


CALDWELL MUSIC COMPANY, 221 Grape St.— 
Conn, King, LeBlanc, Selmer, Armstrong, W.F.L. 
Band and Choral Music. Steinway, Everett, 
Cable Nelson Pianos, Hammond Organs. Com- 
plete repair service. 


BROWNWOOD 


KING MUSIC CO., 409 Center Ave., Brownwood, 
Texas.—Baldwin Pianos - Organs - Band Instru- 
ments. 


FORT WORTH 


THE CONN MUSIC CO., 310 Main St., King 
Band Instruments; Cartier-Buffet Clarinets; 
“BAND MUSIC” Gibson Guitars. (A Complete 
Music Service). 


LUBBOCK 


ADAIR MUSIC CO., 1207 Main Street, Ba! ‘win 
Acrosonic Pianos, Organs, Complete Lin: of 
Band Instruments, Sheet Music. Most Com  lete 
Line on the South Plains. 


ODESSA 


L’ALLEGRO GALLERIES, 1507 N. Allegh: »e’, 
Odessa, Texas. Complete line of sheet musi oil 
paintings, reproductions, picture framing. (© /e'- 
night mail service.” 
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Let Our Performance 
Compliment Yours 


Distinguished Band Uniforms by 


SOL FRAN IFORMS, INC. 





Our 40 years’ experience in design and precision 
tailoring of superb uniforms gives you these 
important advantages — 


* Flawless custom-fit 
* Moderate prices that reflect our competence 
* Choicest long-wearing fabrics from famous textile mills 


* Complete, conscientious service 


In every field of endeavor, one leader 
sets the standards by which others 

are judged. Directors whose bands have 
worn them would agree that in 
uniforms, the criterion is Sol Frank — 
peerless in quality, service, and 
dependability for more than 

four decades 








Sol Frank Uniforms, Inc. 
SAN ANTONIO 5, TEXAS 






LET US HELP YOU D/ay, 
YOUR UNIFORMS 


Samples, information, prices are 
yours for the asking. Our expert 
representatives and designers will 
be most happy to assist you, 

no matter what your needs... 
just call on us for 

this additional service. 
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An approach to the problems of piano teaching _ _ 


the new a = -. (Z 
ADA RICHTER PIANO COURS 


Ada Richter is one of the foremost piano pedagogues of our times. Her 
Method is aimed at the pupil. The books are his; they are prepared at his level 
and, in the earlier volumes, include pictures for coloring and cut outs to paste 





up... occupations which carry over from his normal play pattern. 


Easy 
" ° Effective 
= Entertaining 


jl 
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Pre-School Book 60¢ «+ 


Comparison with Standard Whipcords 
Important to all who need Fill-ins or 
Complete Set of New Uniforms. 


A nationally famous Testing Laboratory re- 
ports that ‘“GLORY” Whipcord is not only 
24.7% stronger to begin with; it’s 35.1% 
stronger after lots and lots of wear. 


“GLORY” Whipcord was also found to be a 
22% better weave, made of finer grade wool, 
weighing 154% -16 oz. Net Mill Weight even 
before shrinking and moth-proofing. 


First In Style -- First In Quality 





for the Student 








° Clear 
¢ Comprehensive 
Contemporary 


for the Teacher 


Books I, II, III (Early Beginner) 75¢ 
Book IV (Early Beginner) $1.00 “Keyboard Games” ( Supplementary 
material to be used with last half of Book I, and all of Book IL) 75¢ 


See it at your dealer, without delay Z 
M. WITMARK & SONS - 619 WEST 54th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. ae ae Se 
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Tests Prove GLORY” Whipcord Best 
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Does “GLORY” Whipcord cost more. than 
standard whipcords? No. Is it available in all 
colors? Yes. A trained Ostwald representative 
will answer your questions and help you select 
styles, etc. 





Your order receives superb tailoring attention 
in every detail. And delivery promises are de- 
pendable—you receive written confirmations. 


Phone or write for Catalog C-50 featuring 60 
designs. ‘Fund Raising Ideas” booklet also 


free on request. 
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